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From the President . . 


My week in California with prelimi- 
nary meetings of the NANE Board be- 
fore our conference and a final meeting 
of the Board after the closing luncheon 
meeting on Saturday was a series of 
days filled with exciting new ideas, 
friendly new people, and stimulating 
new concepts. The program planned by 
our gracious California hostesses made 
me wish that all of us could have at- 
tended every reaction meeting and each 
workshop. 


The “bill of fare” had so many attrac- 
tions that I am sure we all wished we 
could have been everywhere at once. 
It is tempting to review at this time the 
various meetings, speakers, and indi- 
vidual reactions but I feel sure that 
NANE members would really like to 
know more about the work that the 
Board accomplished. 


First, nursery education is growing 
up! We are getting our “dedicated” or- 
ganization on a _ sound, professional, 
business-like basis—a need many of us 
have long recognized as a must if 
nursery educators are to be regarded 
as trained professionals and nursery 
education acknowledged as the growing 
profession it is. 


Giant strides in our administrative 
set-up have been made during the past 
year: National Headquarters has been 


established in Chicago; NANE is incor- , 


porated as a tax exempt organization; 
an excellent professional journal is be- 
ing published by an editorial staff in 
California and a production manager in 
Iowa; and several important profession- 
al publications have been produced by 
the Publication Committee. To imple- 
ment these steps NANE now has three 
part-time employees: a Headquarter’s 
secretary, a Distribution Center secre- 
tary and a Journal Production Manager. 


As we grow, we cost more. The 
Board’s endeavors to meet our growing 


pains were presented at the member- 
ship meeting and our budget problems 
reviewed. Our biggest unanimous de- 
cision was to find the ways and means 
to finance an Executive Secretary to 
head our Headquarters Office. 


The time lapse between conferences 
and the transition period between presi- 
dents has made clear to the Board mem- 
bers that there must be some channel 
of communication for carrying over de- 
cisions and policies from president to 
president, from conference to confer- 
ence, and the exchange of information 
between meetings. 


An Executive Secretary would serve 
as the “voice” of the Board in carrying 
out NANE’s principles and program. 
The members of the Board felt strongly, 
and I might add enthusiastically, that 
even on a part-time basis, an Executive 
Secretary would furnish all NANE 
members with an official source for in- 
formation, a means or inter-communi- 
cation, and a clearing house for policy. 


We are growing up in other ways, 
too. Our affiliate groups were well rep- 
resented at the conference and we all 
recognize that strong affiliates mean a 
strong national organization. 


Our growing membership is very 
heartening and at the next conference in 
St. Louis we are optimistically predict- 
ing that attendance will top the two 
thousand mark. 


I want to express at this opportunity 
mv sincere appreciation for the wonder- 
ful cooperation of our past president, 
the officers and the hardworking com- 
mittes who made this year’s conference 
so overwhelmingly successful; and for 
all the “unofficial” NANE members who 
helped so willingly to make conmmuni- 
cation among us all a reality. 


EDNA MOHR 


From the Editor . . 


The 1959 Biennial Conference of the 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation has come and gone but memor- 
ies of good listening, good discussion 
and good sharing linger on. 


Of special importance to the Journal 
staff were the meetings with the Board, 
with Bess Ferguson, Production Man- 
ager, and with the Editorial Advisory 
Committee. As a result of these meet- 
ings there will be some changes in 
Journal format and content. Of inter- 
est to readers will be the new section 
on What Do You Think?, designed to 
give you an opportunity to express your 
views. 


Maybe you agree or disagree with 
something published in the Journal. 
Maybe you have a question you would 
like to present to readers for their com- 
ments. Or maybe you have an opinion 
about mud play, resting, frozen fruit 
juice, the size of groups, staff require- 
ments or record-taking that you have 
been wanting to share for ages. Now is 
the time. This will be your page. Send 
letters for “What Do You Think” to— 


Miss June Patterson 
University Nursery School 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, Colifornia 


New efforts will be made to strength- 
en communication between affiliate 
groups through the Focus on Affiliate 
Groups section. The emphasis will be 
on sharing experiences which have 
made for effective, strong, working or- 
ganizations. 


Affiliate groups are being encouraged 
to send material they have used suc- 
cessfully to— 

Rosalie Blau 

Focus on Affiliate Groups Editor 

1338 South Orange Avenue 

Los Angeles 19, California 


The material may include programs 
of unusual interest, membership forms, 
brochures, printed material about com- 
munity services, kindred group meet- 
ings, etc. The material will become 
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part of a file to be made available to 
members or groups requesting it. 


It was the unanimous feeling of the 
Board that the sections Focus on Affil- 
iate Groups and From the Teacher’s 
Notebook be continued and expanded. 
It is the Journal staff’s feeling that 
many people do not contribute to From 
the Teacher’s Notebook because they 
feel they do not “write well enough”. 


The Journal Staff wants to stress the 
fact that they will welcome your tenta- 
tively written story about an idea, and 
with your permission to “refine and 
polish” will do the rest. Everyone will 
gain from these contributions. Plan 
today to send something tomorrow to 
Evelyn Beyer, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York. 


Looking back at the conference which 
dealt from beginning to end with “com- 
munication”, I couldn’t help but remem- 
ber an experience I had last Fall in 
France. No words were used, but ev- 
eryone involved seemed to have com- 
plete understanding of what was taking 
place. 


The setting was the dining room of 
a small family hotel in the little town 
of Parey le Monial. The owner and 
his family had joined the hotel guests 
for dinner and the youngest child, 
about twenty-two months of age, seem- 
ed determined not to eat. All of the 
coaxing and pleading were. to no avail. 


The little girl turned her head from 
side to side, set her lips in a straight 
line and as the demands for her to eat 
became more insistent she became more 
resistant. Crying and waving her hands 
and kicking her chair, she gave a fine 
demonstration of an old-fashioned tem- 
per tantrum. 


We finished our dinner and walked 
toward the desk to pay our bill. As we 
passed the little girl’s chair I smiled at 
her and then impulsively reached over, 
cng up her spoon and started to feed 

er. 
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For a moment she seemed amazed, 
Then as if sensing that the two of us 
shared a secret, that each of us was 
aware that we knew what it was all 
about, she proceded with my help to 
eat everything on her plate, looking 
around when finished as though to say, 
“Ts this all? How about some more?” 


I wiped her mouth, patted her head 
and said in very poor French, “Bonne 
Nuit. A demain.” With that everyone 
in the dining room, which had become 
very quiet, applauded, and the mother 
and father and other children smiled 
and said, “Merci, merci, merci beau- 
coup.” I bowed as though I had just 
finished a command performance. 


I left the dining room convinced that 
communication is possible no matter 
what language is being spoken. The 
important thing is to capture and use 
the feeling tone of the moment, the 


rapport, the understanding, the climate 
which exists between the communi- 
cants. 


Conferences, discussion groups, work- 
shop groups, speeches, correspondence 
have little meaning or value unless you 
open the door and keep the channels of 
communication clear. 


Look on page 41 for the Index of 
articles and authors which have ap- 
peared in the Journals of 1958-59, Vol- 
ume XIV. The Index will now appear 
annually in the Summer issue. 


Read thoughtfully the President’s 
message, the reports of the Member- 
ship, Board and Affiliate Group meet- 
ings, and the highlights of the 1959 Con- 
ference, and then plan to attend the 
1961 Conference in St. Louis. 


DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 
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CONFERENCE NOTES - 1959 


Conference Chairman: Mary Alice Mallum, Coordinator, Child 
Care Center, Santa Monica Unified School District, Santa 


Monica, California 


An announcement in last fall’s Jour- 
nal invited NANE members to the Bi- 
ennial Conference in Los Angeles to 
“look, see, think, hear, talk, listen, un- 
derstand” — through a network of ac- 
tivities feeding out from the conference 
theme “Communication”. More than 
seven hundred teachers, administrators, 
parents, students, teacher educators, and 
professional workers from other fields, 
from 31 states, Canada, Turkey and Nor- 
way, responded, to participate in a con- 
ference designed to provide both a full 
opportunity to communicate, and a bet- 
ter understanding of the process of 
communication. 


The conference theme was examined, 
analyzed, probed, tested, discussed, re- 
acted to, and practiced. As the basic 
idea of the conference, it persisted, no 
matter how wide the territory of our 
interests grew, or how far afield into 
the practical affairs of our work we 
went. The basic importance of good 
communication to all of our goals in 
nursery education, both specific and 


more general, was increasingly recog- 
nized as the conference moved on. 


Announcement of the conference in 
the Journal also promised “deepened 
wisdom and new perceptions; resource 
lated reactions, and augmented resourc- 
es.” Varied types of conference sessions 
helped to assure these dividends for 
participants. 


Keynote and special session speakers 
contributed particularly to increased 
wisdom and new perceptions; resource 
centers, tours to schools, exhibits, and 
workshop groups were a special source 
of augmented resources; reaction groups 
and the conference Feed-Back urged 
articulation by registrants; and the kin- 
dred groups with their various plans 
offered combinations of all these results 
to participants. 


This issue of the Journal reports high- 
lights of some of the sessions as a sampl- 
ing of the almost one-hundred individual 
sessions, large and small, which made 
up the total conference. 


COMMUNICATION: A WORLD WIDE NEED 


Dr. Abraham Kaplan, Professor of Philosophy, University of 


California at Los Angeles 


Society is saying too much too loud 
to be able to communicate effectively, 
and standardization of content only 
makes matters worse. Nevertheless, we 
all reach out for meaning and clarity, 
and may be tempted to look on seman- 
tics as a magic helper. 


In discussing personal security Dr. 
Kaplan said that we try to escape re- 
sponsibility for what we say, for our 
personal values and beliefs, not realizing 
that communication itself depends on 
human contact. 


On the social level, Dr. Kaplan criti- 
cized the ambiguity, vagueness, and 
shifting meanings of present day chan- 
nels of communication. He feels that 
we believe in “verbal magic”, and that 
this magic helps shape policies about 


secrecy and control of subversion. 


In international relations the problem 
of communication is even more serious. 
We try to understand others, and expect 
them to understand us, but only on the 
basis of our backgrounds and interests, 
instead of on the basis of theirs. 


We imagine that everyone shares our 
basic values and outlook on life, or 
should share them, — as though the best 
thing that could happen to any people 
anywhere is for them to become as 
much like us as possible, and as soon 
as possible. 


Ultimately, communication can suc- 
ceed only if what we say is also con- 
veyed by what we do and what we are. 
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KINDRED GROUPS 


An evening of Kindred Group sessions provided opportunity for discussion of 
common problems related to the particular types of schools represented by nur- 


sery education. 


DAY CARE 
Leaders: Cornelia Goldsmith, Chief, New York City Division 


of Day Care and Foster Homes 


Theresa S. Mahler, Director, Child Care Centers, San Francisco 


Teachers, social workers, supervisors 
and directors of public, philanthropic 
and private day care centers shared an 
experiment in communication in the 
kindred group meeting on day care. 


The co-chairmen brought the group 
up-to-date by explaining that the ses- 
sion which they were attending was, in 
fact, an outgrowth of a similar meeting 
held during the NANE biennial confer- 
ence two years ago in Cincinnati. The 
recommendations of the Cincinnati 
group were that there be greater focus 
on day care at the Los Angeles confer- 
ence. 


The common interest and concern ex- 
pressed by the some 60 people who at- 
tended this sesion appeared to center 
upon the importance of interpreting to 
communities the need for many kinds 
of services for young children whose 
mothers, because of economic or other 
reasons, require partial or full-time day 
care for their children. 


There was agreement that public con- 
cern must be stimulated at all levels 
and among all kinds of organizations. 
Teachers, social workers and others in- 
terested in the welfare of young chil- 
dren cannot assume that the job of in; 
terpretation rests with groups or organ- 
izations. The individual, as an individ- 
ual, must become involved. 


Although great interest was focused 
on the provision of adequate day care 
services for young children during the 
war years, now in too many commun- 
ities little if any thought is given to 
the needs of children for such services. 
Many persons, or even agencies, may 
not be aware of what facilities are avail- 
able. 


Beginning with the inquiry as to 
whether day care will “have a voice” 
in the 1960 White House Conference, 


members of the group fired questions 
fast and furiously at the resource par- 
ticipants. 


Edna Mohr, president of NANE, stated 
that action already had been taken by 
NANE to request that day care be in- 
cluded. 


Mrs. Leon Ginsberg, co-chairman of 
the Inter-City Committee on Day Care, 
added that this Committee also had 
worked to obtain a commitment that 
day care would have a place in the 1960 
White House Conference considerations. 
She urged that each person present, on 
returning home, request her State Com- 
mittee to urge inclusion of day care in 
the White House plans, and added that 
a representative well-versed in day care 
should be on every State White House 
Conference Committee. 


The questions asked during this ses- 
sion are too numerous to list individual- 
ly but they can be grouped into the fol- 
lowing categories: improved teaching 
standards with salaries commensurate 
with adequate professional preparation; 
resources for financial support of day 
care services; cooperation of colleges and 
universities in providing for preparation 
and in-service education for teachers in 
the field of nursery education; provision 
of college courses in administration for 
teachers who wish to advance in the 
field; resources for financing research; 
parent participation in interpretation 
of day care needs in communities and 
in working for legislation. 


There was considerable discussion re- 
garding the adequate preparation of 
teachers who work with very young 
children. Mrs. Irene Kline, Director of 
the public child care center program 
administered by the Los Angeles City 
Schools, stated that adequate salaries 
and other benefits must be provided in 


order to encourage young people to 
come into this so-called “new” field of 
education, and to keep experienced 
teachers from leaving day care to teach 
in the classroom because of better sal- 
aries and greater security. 


Mrs. Frances Presley, Child Care Con- 
sultant, California State Department of 
Education, told how, through the work 
of a state-wide committee on profes- 
sional improvement of teachers in child 
care center programs, colleges and uni- 
versities in the State were encouraged 
to offer courses more closely related to 
the needs of teachers in the day care 
centers. 


Many suggestions were made regard- 
ing ways of obtaining adequate financial 
support for day care services. Mrs. Vlad 
Sullivan, California State Department 
of Social Welfare, reminded the group 
that funds are available for research, 
counselling and other services to chil- 
dren and families through the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


Mrs. Ginsberg referred to the work of 
the Inter-City Committee on Day Care 
which has actively supported the bill 
introduced in Congress by Senator Jav- 
its. This bill, $.1286, if enacted, would 
provide $25 million on a matching-fund 
basis to states for the establishing or 
maintaining of day care services. 


Mrs. Ginsberg distributed copies of a 
statement issued by the Inter-City Com- 
mittee and requested that the bill be 
studied by NANE with the view of 
pledging the organization’s support to 
the measure. 


The discussion regarding financial 
support led into the need for research. 
Referring to a previous statement that 
funds for research may be made avail- 
able through the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
or from other sources, Dr. Harriet Nash 


TIMELY QUESTIONS 
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stated that group day care is not neces- 
sarily the only solution to family need. 


She emphasized that we guard against 
developing a “vested interest” in any 
one form of day care, and suggested that 
we use research funds to really deter- 
mine family needs with a primary focus 
on the needs of children. This may re- 
sult in the provision or expansion of 
other types of services such as the home- 
maker plan, or family day care, in addi- 
tion to group care for children. 


Dr. Nash added: “We need to look con- 
tinuously at what we are doing, inter- 
pret what we are doing, and focus on 
the child.” 


In this connection, Mrs. Betty Mont- 
gomery, Ohio State Department of So- 
cial Welfare, reminded the group that 
while the focus should always be upon 
the needs of the child and the family, 
the provision of services which are par- 
tially or totally subsidized also must be 
thought of in terms of cost. 


Illustrating her point, Mrs. Montgom- 
ery said that we need to compare the 
cost of group day care to the cost of 
moving children from one boarding 
home to another, which is not only cost- 
ly to the community, but may be detri- 
mental to the child. 


Judith Cauman, now working with 
the Health and Welfare Council of Phil- 
adelphia, emphasized the importance of 
recruitment of teachers. 


Miss Goldsmith asked, “How can 
NANE do more to encourage more young 
teachers to come to conferences?” One 
suggestion was that scholarship funds 
might be made available to young people 
by local NANE and other professional 
organizations so that these young teach- 
ers could benefit by the stimulation of 
conference attendance. 


ABOUT DAY CARE 


Cornelia Goldsmith as the day care representative for the 
panel discussion “Do You Understand?” 


1) Is a program that is called “Day 
Care” of less consequence and value 
than one operating under the “Nur- 
sery School” label? Is it the children 
we are concerned with, or the label? 


7 


2) How is it that in day care programs, 
group size may be larger and children 
may be enrolled at a younger age 
level than our so-called child care 
experts consider desirable? Do we 
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need to explore other possible and 
perhaps preferable solutions for some 
of our children beside group care? 

3) How can we separate “care” and “ed- 
ucation” of children and put them in- 
to different categories—when they 
are actually inseparable, — just as 
“health” cannot be practiced by it- 
self, in isolation. Every child is whole 
and he takes his health, welfare and 
education with him wherever he 
goes, — whole. 

4) Every child, whether in a day care 

center or a nursery school, whether 
in a cooperative nursery or a labora- 
tory school, is a member of his own 
family and is influenced by its pres- 
sures and anxieties, its pleasures and 
satisfactions, throughout his growing 
years. 
Why then are families of children in 
day care centers any more important 
to the children and io us than the 
families of children in nursery 
schools? Aren’t all families impor- 
tant to all children? 


5) Couldn’t and shouldn’t day care cen- 
ters and other types of children’s pro- 
grams be used as laboratories, as 
study and research centers? Isn’t it 
the children we want to observe and 


6) 


7) 


8) 


study — not the particular type of 
school? Do we need to set up special 
laboratory or nursery school settings 
or should we use the variety of types 
of services where the children are, 
as laboratories? 

Do we know why we segregate our 
day care children from other children 
in their own neighborhoods? Is this 
the best and most democratic plan 
for children, or is it just that we find 
it the most convenient plan admin- 
istratively and organizationally? 
Why do we speak so generally of the 
problems we have with parents, — 
don’t parents also have their prob- 
lems with us? How can we learn 
to use and enjoy parents in other 
than cooperative nursery schools? 
How can we do better about reach- 
ing the public, keeping them inter- 
ested and informed, communicate 
with the community, gain under- 
standing and support of more and 
better programs for young children? 
How can we help adults to recognize 
the early years as vulnerable years, 
and crucial in developing attitudes 
and feelings toward self, toward oth- 
ers, toward learning, toward the ex- 
panding community? 


COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Gene Marsh, President, Los Angeles Council of 


Cooperative Nursery Schools 


With the theme “Communication in 
an Ever Changing Group”, a large num- 
ber of teachers and parents in coopera- 
tive nursery schools used this session 
to discuss problems and good practices 
in assuring continuity within the pro- 
gram of the co-op nursery school. 

Serving as resource people were: 
Bettye Lewis, First Vice-President, Cali- 
fornia State Council of Cooperative 
Nursery Schools, Miriam Baecher, 
Teacher, President of the Teachers’ 
Union, and Marjorie Morris, Parent and 
Instructor in Education. 

Major concerns considered in the dis- 
cussion of this group were represented 
by the following questions: 


What are good methods of relating past 
experience to the current group of par- 
ents in a cooperative school? 


Reference to the continuous records 


and files of the school. 

Disscussion with the director and 
teachers who represent liaison with 
changing groups, because of their 
experience in the school’s growth. 

Dynamic quality of the cooperative 
nursery school depends on its con- 
stant evaluation of new ideas, and 
its re-evaluation of past procedures. 

The good judgment of the parent 
group and the teaching staff must 
come out of understanding both the 
old and the new. 

Some ideas are rejected in the light 
of past experience. Consultation 
with veteran parents often clarifies 
the issues. 

Some ideas may be re-instituted if, 
on the basis of previous experiences, 
it appears that the fundamental 
needs and values have changed. 

Each group, in making decisions and 


recording these, gives something of 
permanence to the on-going group. 


How may veteran parents continue to 
make significant contributions from 
their experience? 


The values of the cooperative nursery 
school experience are important to 
the individual, to the group and to 
the community. 


The veteran parent is a strong re- 
source for the school group, and 
can often provide perspective which 
the immediate group is unaware of. 

Veteran parents frequently interpret 
the purposes of a cooperative nurs- 
ery school throughout the commun- 
ity. 

The understanding of human relations 
which grows out of cooperative 
nursery school experience is valu- 
able in other community organiza- 
tions. 

An opportunity to give of this exper- 
ience will often help a parent rec- 
ognize its worth and will bring in- 
dividual confidence in other situa- 
tions. 


Is it possible to resolve divergent edu- 
cational philosophies within the group? 
Cooperative nursery schools have as 
their common denominator the 
same educational purposes as those 

of all good nursery schools. 

Each school has its own individual 
focus which is part of its philosophy. 
This is determined by the commun- 
ity need it serves, by its location, 
and considerations of available re- 
sources. 

The selection of a director and teach- 
ers must be made on the basis of 
educational background and exper- 
ience, and a philosophy which is in 
keeping with the cooperative nurs- 
ery school structure. 

The group respects the teaching staff 
both for their background of know- 
ledge, and for their ability to grow. 
This involves teaching which is flex- 
ible, and accepting of new ideas and 
questions . 

Where there are differences of phil- 
osophy, the teacher welcomes dis- 
cussion and the use of source mater- 
ials so that the group can study to- 
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gether the points which need clari- 
fication and understanding. 


How can we help parents accept each 
others needs, cultural backgrounds, de- 
gree of participation? 

People are valued for themselves and 


for the unique contribution they can . 


make to the group. This can not be 
measured in length of time; the 
contribution is the important thing. 

Needs of the school are not always 
understood, and frequent discussion 
of committee functions sometimes 
will indicate the way in which a 
shy or busy parent can best par- 
ticipate. 

Differences among people often add 
richness and interest to the group 
experience and broaden the edu- 
cational horizon. 


An accepting attitude toward all 
kinds of participation will give the 
most incentive to the best contribu- 
tion of all members. 


How can a cooperative group be both 
democratic and efficient? 

Notebooks giving analysis of basic 
jobs will provide a framework to 
start with. These should not fence 
people in, but should serve as a 
start from which a member is ex- 
pected to be creative and to bring 
in new ideas. 

Methods vary with the situation. 
Sometimes it is necessary to take 
the most efficient route quickly; at 
other times, it is possible to utilize 
several ideas. 

An autocratic situation will not sur- 
vive very long, since it leads to the 
dissatisfaction of the group. 


How much does the director help with 
personality conflicts among the group, 
and how much is this the job of the offi- 
cers? 

This will vary according to the group. 
Trouble shooters, discussion, small 
group conversations will all help. 

Airing dissatisfactions often clears the 
air. The good humor of the whole 
group will help everyone find an- 
swers. Feelings of appreciation and 
understanding prevent many un- 
comfortable situations from arising. 
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LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Eveline Omwake, Director of the Nursery School, 
Yale University Child Study Center, New Haven 


The nursery school teachers and di- 
rectors, teacher educators and others 
who came together to discuss the use of 
the nursery school as a laboratory, rep- 
resented a wide range of student edu- 
cation levels, from many different pro- 
fessional fields. 


A survey of the group indicated that 
the nursery schools represented pro- 
vided students from the junior high 
school age through the professional 
graduate school level with internship 
experiences in observing and guiding 
children as part of a study program. 


The fields of study from which these 
students were assigned to nursery 
school laboratories were: medicine 
(pediatrics, psychiatry), nursing, psy- 
chology, teacher education, religious 
education, home economics, and educa- 
tion for family life. 


A poll to determine the areas of 
greatest discussion interest made it ap- 
parent that the general dilemma of the 
laboratory school centers in the prob- 
lem of providing, without conflict, both 
a sound program for children and a 
maximum learning situation for stu- 
dents. 


The questions of greatest concern in 
considering what makes a good labora- 
tory situation were: 


What should be the function of the lab- 
oratory school? 

In defining the function of the nur- 
sery school as a laboratory it was 
considered necessary to make a de- 
cision about the order of importance 
of the dual purposes to be served; 
to determine what should have pri- 
ority. 

The group agreed without question 
that meeting the needs of children 
and assuring their well-being comes 
first, and that in this fact there is 
important learning for students. The 
first requirement for a good labor- 
atory is a good school for children. 
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How many students can the nursery 
school assimilate? 


This question posed a more difficult 
problem, since no_ generalization 
can be made about how many stu- 
dents can be incorporated into the 
nursery school with benefit to both 
children and students. 


Each individual school determines 
how many students it can serve, ac- 
cording to: the size and arrange- 
ment of school facilities; the num- 
ber of children; the amount of staff 
for continuity with children; the 
amount of supervision available 
and the ingenuity of the supervising 
teacher. How staff members feel 
about the plan for students is an 
important consideration. 


How can we communicate with students 
to assure that learning takes place, and 
that students feel successful? 


A plan for communication with stu- 
dents about their experiences in the 
laboratory is essential to learning. 
Plans were found to vary with stu- 
dent purposes, the types of assign- 
ment, and school and student sched- 
ules. 

Arrangements for discussing with 
students what they had seen and 
participated in included: half-hour 
end-of-the-morning sessions, indi- 
vidually scheduled weekly confer- 
ences, individual conferences based 
on written evaluations or diary ac- 
counts, monthly staff meetings for 
all participants (students from dif- 
ferent disciplines together), and on- 
the-spot discussions suitable to the 
situation and the people involved. 

The following conditions contribute to 
a good learning situation: 

1. The nursery school teacher 
should participate actively in 
the learning of students under 
her supervision. 

2. Supervisors should be percep- 
tive of student feelings if the 
teaching effort is to accomplish 
its purposes. 


3. When follow-up discussion be- 


gins with and focuses on the 
facts observed, students arrive 
at a more meaningful interpreta- 
tion of what they have seen. 

4. When the instructor or super- 
visor of students is not a contin- 
uing part of the nursery school 
good communication must be es- 
tablished to assure a coordinated 
experience for students. The in- 
structor should be familiar with 
the laboratory, and the nursery 
school staff should understand 
the instructor’s expectations. 
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Describing the nature of a contact 
between a teacher and child, or 
between child and child. 

Observing teacher-child contacts 
and relating them to previously 
defined principles of guidance. 


What are desirable conditions for learn- 
ing in the laboratory? 


Although conditions may vary widely 


from elaborate arrangements for 
observation, including sound equip- 
ment in observation booths, to 
simple adaptations of the nursery 
school rooms, the quality of the ex- 
perience for students depends on 


What kind of observation assignments 
encourage learning? 

Observation assignments serve as a 

guidepost to direct students’ seeing. 


the creative use made of the facili- 
ties available. 


Flexibility in facilities and planning 


They vary with the purposes of the 
student and the function they are 
intended to serve. 


A good assignment not only gives the 


student something definite to do, 


can provide for both removed ob- 
servation, and opportunity to study 
the behavior of children at closer 
range within the playroom, accord- 
ing to student needs and the situa- 
tion. 


but makes him more comfortable, 


helps: him learn to look objectively what role can parents have in the stu- 
at children, and reveals to the sup- dent program? 
ervisor what the student is learn- There are some important values for 


ie: th ts and students wh 
It fails in its purpose if it keeps stu- 


dents so involved with writing that 
opportunity to see children is inter- 
fered with. 


The following types of representative 


assignments were reported: 

Compiling adjectives to describe an 
individual child. 

Listing the activities of individual 
children. 

Describing a child the student wants 
to know more about. 

Describing a situation he wants to 
know more about. 

Describing on a two-column form 
what he saw, and his reactions to 
his observations. 


1] 


there is good communication with 
parents about what is being taught 
in the student program. 


The natural anxiety of parents about 


how student activities relate to their 
children is overcome when they 
have information about student pur- 
poses, the student role with child- 
ren, and the content of the obser- 
vation forms being used. 


Parents also have something to con- 


tribute to the point of’ view of stu- 
dents. They are a resource for stu- 
dent learning in the classroom when 
invited to present a real-life report 
about the common problems being 
discussed. 


} 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Lois Dell, Director, Dell Nursery School, Des Moines, 


Iowa 


Delegates from many states attended 
the meeting of private school represen- 
tativs. Panel members were Tress Jour- 
ney, Director, Wagon Wheel Nursery 
School, Los Angeles, Marie Clark, Di- 
rector, School for Little Children, 
Temple City, California, Jean Lyman, 
Director, Arcadia Pre-School, Arcadia, 
California, and Patricia McKenzie, Kin- 
dergarten Director, Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia. 


The communication between panel 
members and delegates was marked by 
enthusiastic participation. There were 
many questions, and though some were 
unanswerable, there were helpful and 
practical suggestions made for others. 


A meeting such as this again makes 
one realize that there is never just one 
answer to a problem and that one often 
arrives at a solution only after trying 
several methods. 


Among the most important questions 
and answers raised and answered were: 


What place does the private nursery 
school have in the community? 

The private nursery school through 
its activity in the community can 
foster and develop a free flow of 
communication and spread the 
knowledge of nursery school phil- 
osophy and goals. 


What is the place of the administrator 
in the nursery school? 

The administrator is the one who 
keeps the avenues of communica- 
tion open between himself, the staff, 
parents and community; he makes 
the maximum use of time, energy 
and money; he has a personal feel- 
ing for all inter-relationships. 

In contrast to a manager, an admini- 
strator is an understanding person 
of courage and stamina who has 
trust in himself, his staff, the par- 
ents, and the potentiality of the 
school which he is administering. 


How can the private school maintain 
high standards and quality of education 
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in the face of rising costs? 

Limitations: High taxes, no endow- 
ments, no tax exemptions and a 
ceiling as to what parents in the 
community can pay. 


How can we have good teachers and 
still remain solvent? 


Positive note: Inservice training for 
teachers—regular staff meetings, 
professional library, paid tuition for 
teachers enrolled in nursery edu- 
cation courses, job analysis for bet- 
ter understanding of duties. 

In every nursery school there should 
be at least one person trained in 
early childhood education who is 
capable of carrying on an inservice 
education program. 


What qualities should the nursery 
school teacher have? 


Love of children, feeling for leader- 
ship, open-mindedness, energy to 
carry out the assignment, ability to 
think creatively, foresight to antici- 
pate behavior and a desire to con- 
tinue learning. 


How do present state standards help for 
better educational requirements? 


There is a need for a specific code of 
standards setting up exact require- 
ments for directors and teachers 
rather than the vague qualifications 
which now exist in many states. 


What can be done to maintain a stable 
income in the face of seasonal enroll- 
ment slumps? 

Absenteeism: There should be a well 
understood policy that there will 
be no refunds due to illness, vaca- 
tions etc. Credit for one half of 
absenteeism after two weeks may 
be a possibility. Absentee insurance 
with fee for the insurance paid for 
by the parent was also another sug- 
gestion. 

The question was raised as to what 
effect the many co-operative and mush- 
rooming church schools have on private 
school enrollment but no precise re- 
search was available. 


The most important considerations 

seemed to be: 

How can private schools manage to 
have qualified teachers and still re- 
main in the black? 

How can young people be attracted to 
the field of nursery education? 

How can we educate people to the 
realization that nursery education 
is practically a dedicated profession 
(most of the delegates present had 
some outside income) and that there 
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are dangers in entering the field 
purely as a “business” venture? 

How can we improve communication 
within our communities so that 
people will realize that nursery 
school is a vital and necessary part 
of community living—that it offers 
a rich program for the child and 
serves as an invaluable resource 
center where parents and students 
may learn more about young chil- 
dren? 


SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 
n: Norah Clancy, Field Service, Preschool Children, 


Chairma 
California School for the Blind 


This special interest group was at- 
tended by people who have had re- 
quests to include children with special 
needs within the typical nursery school 
group, as well as representatives of spe- 
cial schools for the blind, crippled, deaf, 
emotionally disturbed, brain damaged, 
and mentally retarded. 


General highlights from the discus- 
sion of this group emphasized the fol- 
lowing: 


Methods of working with children 
who have special needs are usually 
of value for all children, such as 
the sensory experiences provided 
for the blind child, and the sensory 
training offered the retarded. 

In evaluating problems in the regular 
nursery school teachers may need 
help in distinguishing between the 
child who is disturbed and the child 
who is disturbing. 

More and more nursery schools are 
being asked to enroll children with 
handicaps. Does this mean that the 
nursery school teacher’s training 
should include more preparation for 
work with these children? 

There is an increasing emphasis on an 
approach to helping the child who 
has special needs through involve- 
ment with his full family. 


Questions raised in discussion: 


Does partial disability make for more 
personality problems than full dis- 
ability? Although it was recognized 

that because of many individual dif- 
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erences it was not possible to gen- 
eralize, there was some agreement 
that often things which are obvious 
are easier to accept and manage. 

Also when partial disabilities are not 
discovered until later, parental ex- 
pectations and pressures may by 
this time have had an affect on per- 
sonality development. 


What are some helpful techniques a 

teacher may use in gaining accept- 

ance for the blind child in a group? 
Some found it helped to introduce 
the blind child as not seeing with 
his eyes, but using his ears and 
hands to know about things. Others 
felt that there was no need to in- 
terpret until the need arose. 

Some children in the group usually 
have a natural empathy for handi- 
capped children, and their particu- 
lar friendship would be of help in 
gaining acceptance for the child. 


How early can emotional disturbance 
be recognized; are there guides 
which can be useful to teachers? 
Teachers sometimes find clues 
through the child’s play: if he seems 
preoccupied only with himself and 
doesn’t reach out to play materials; 
if he limits himself primarily to one 
activity, as the child whose seem- 
ing interest in painting was really 
a retreat to safety behind the pro- 
tection of the easel. Very disturbed 
children may have shown a phleg- 
matic picture even in infancy, as 
a good and undemanding baby. 
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From the resource people participat- 
ing in this group there were descrip- 
tions of some of the unique aspects of 
some special programs: 


The Crippled Children’s Society re- 
ceives a large number of requests 
for help with speech therapy. Since 
these children of nursery school age 
are not yet ready for formal ther- 
apy, nursery school settings have 
been established for groups of ten 
children, with a speech therapist 
and nursery school teacher. Work 
is being done with parents in con- 
ferences and meetings. 


The Tracy Clinic conducts a regular 
nursery school program for deaf 
children. A one-to-one relationship 
is stressed in talking to children. 
Tutors for the deaf, an audiologist, 
and a clinical psychologist are also 
present. Help is being sought for 
children as young as seven months. 


The younger the child the more help- 
ful the clinic can be. The child with 
a hearing loss gives clues to the 
teacher: a short interest span in 


story or music time; difficulty .in 
following directions; efforts to copy 
or imitate other children; very loud 
or soft speech; consistently getting 
close to the teacher or record play- 
er; hyper-activity. 


The Camarillo State Hospital for the 
emotionally disturbed finds that 
messy materials are often avoided 
at first. All kinds of materials need 
to be available as there is no pat- 
tern as to what materials children 
will be ready to use first. This spe- 
cial center finds that when the 
nursery school teacher’s training 
prepares her to spot clues early 
there is more hope for children 
through earlier treatment. 


At the Charity League Observation 
Nursery School for emotionally dis- 
turbed children there is special in- 
terest in helping with the education 
of professional students who are go- 
ing into work with children, since 
there is much to be learned about 
normal children from those with 
deep emotional problems. 


CHURCH-SPONSORED NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Leaders: 


Gladys W. Broger, Director, Nursery School, and 


Assistant Director of Christian Education, First Presbyterian 


Church, Whittier, California 


Dorothy Arnim, Associate Field Director, Board of Christian 
Education, United Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. 


Teachers, directors and other leaders 
interested in the church-sponsored nur- 
sery school from Methodist, Presbyter- 
ian, Baptist, Congregational, and Episco- 
pal churches focused their discussion 
on the topic, “The Purpose of Church- 
Related Nursery Schools”. 


Under this topic they explored the 
following special interests and concerns 
of the group: the philosophy underlying 
the church nursery school, as it influ- 
ences guiding principles; the significance 
of parent participation; administrative 
practices related to enrollment, staffing, 
salaries and budgeting, teacher qualifi- 
cations, etc. 


The unique purpose of the church 
week-day nursery school was defined as 
that of providing religious nurture for 
children through a week-day nursery 


school affiliated with a church. The nur- 
sery school becomes a means of expand- 
ing the Christian education program of 
the church. 


The purpose is to provide an emphasis 
on Christian nurture not commonly of- 
fered in other types of schools, and to 
continue this emphasis through the pro- 
gram for parents, in order to carry on 
the goal of Christian nurture within the 
family. 


In the week-day church nursery school 
it is important to clearly define Christian 
education methods as they apply to the 
daily living of preschool children, so 
that experiences appropriate to their 
stage of development are not displaced 
by efforts to indoctrinate with the dogma 
of denomination. 
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Through satisfying activities with 
other children and the guidance of lov- 
ing teachers, children in the church 
nursery school grow daily in their own 
beginning faith, and have an opportun- 
ity to develop Christian attitudes and 
feelings. Parents should understand 
that the nursery school is concerned 
with spiritual growth as it develops in 
these ways. 


The following basic principles were 
considered of special importance in the 
church-related school: 


1. The church week-day nursery school 
should be considered a part of the 
total program of the church and be 
integrated with it. 


2. Research findings about how children 
grow and develop should serve as the 
basis for a sound educational philos- 


ophy. 


3. The nursery school staff should help 
interpret what religious growth is 
during the pre-school years. 


4. The nursery school staff can serve as 
a tie between the week-day and Sun- 
day programs, with value for the total 
program for young children. The fol- 
lowing ways in which week-day staff 
members implement the Sunday pro- 
gram were described: 

Help with the education of leaders for 
the Sunday program. 

Work with parents to help carry over 
good nursery school practices into 
the Sunday school. 

Include Sunday church school parents 
in the nursery school parent pro- 
gram. 

Invite church school teachers to nur- 
sery school faculty meetings. 

Invite them also to observe or visit 
the nursery school. 

Nursery school staff members make a 
contribution toward a unified pro- 
.gram by working in the Sunday 
school. 


5. The nursery school should operate 
under the policy of the governing 
board of the church. 


6. Since the adult is the key person in 
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communicating faith to children, stan- 
dards for teachers are important. 


7. Christian faith is not communicated 
by verbal teaching, but by daily liv- 
ing. Teachers communicate their most 
important teaching through feelings 
and attitudes in their relationships 
with children and parents. 


8. Teaching also takes place through the 
quality of experiences planned for 
children. 


9. A good program for children and 
parents accepts them as they are and 
moves on from there. 


Many examples of ways of including 
parents as an active part of the program 
of the church-related nursery school 
were described during this session: 


. Toy or Book Fair for parents. 
. Open house events. 
. Coffee hours. 


. Parents observation plans. 


. Holiday bulletins, suggesting how 
families can help make the holiday 
religiously significant to the child. 


6. Holiday workshops about meaning- 
ful family activities. 


7. Potluck suppers followed by a meet- 
ing. 


8. Workshops built around the nursery 
school play activities; music and 
rhythms; science; carpentry; etc. 


9. Home visits, particularly during the 
first weeks of school. 


10. Parent conferences. 


11. Parent involvement through com- 
mittees which provide various ser- 
vices, 


12. Parents share the responsibility for 
planning educational meetings in 
order that their needs and interests 
may be expressed and included. 


13. A special annual meeting is planned 
for fathers. 
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WORKSHOP SESSIONS 


A suggestion of the process by which conference members pursued special in- 
terests in the fifteen workshops of the conference is included in this issue of the 
Journal through highlights from the following two workshops. 


WHAT ABOUT THE TWO-YEAR-OLD? 
Leader: Millie Almy, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


What are appropriate experiences for 
the two-year-old? At a time when he 
is just developing his own ideas of him- 
self as a person separate from his moth- 
er, and is still attached to her in many 
subtle ways, how much does he ‘need 
the intervention of other adults? 

Various experimental programs for 
two-year-olds and their parents indicate 
that when the ratio of children to teach- 
ers is small, the hours in the group short 
and parent-teacher consultation abund- 
ant, certain benefits can be discerned. 


Parents gain perspective on their re- 
lationships with their two-year-olds. 
They see more clearly how independent, 
worthy selfhood is established and how 
they contribute to it. The children learn 
to enjoy other children and develop new 
ideas for play. 

But what about the two-year-old 
whose family situation is such that 
someone other than his mother must be 
responsible for him six or eight hours 
a day, five days a week? What responsi- 
bilities do nursery educators have for 
this child? 

Can a day-care center be sufficiently 
staffed with professional people who 
understand and appreciate the child’s 
relationship to his mother and can help 
parents and children to derive full bene- 
fits from whatever time they do have 
together? 

Can it keep groups small enough and 
teaching staff stable enough to protect 
the two-year-old from too much stimu- 
lation and too much competition? 

Would the nursery educator serve 
two-year-olds needing day-care more 
effectively by emphasizing the limita- 
tions in group care and helping-in the 
development of more and better facili- 
ties for foster day care? 


Is the home atmosphere, even when 
the “mother” in it is not his own, more 
conducive to the healthy emotional and 
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intellectual development of the toddler 
than is the school? 

Are there alternatives? What are the 
potentialities for housekeeping services, 
or for the training of baby-sitters? 

Would more adequate counselling and 
a greater variety of services help more 
mothers of two-year-olds to work out 
plans uniquely appropriate for them 
and their particular children? 

These were some of the questions 
raised in the workshop on the two-year- 
old at the biennial conference in Los 
Angeles. Concensus was approached on 
only one point. Research related to the 
effects on the toddler’s later develop- 
ment of varying kinds of experiences 
with and away from his mother is sorely 
needed. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


General Characteristics of the Two- 

Year-Old 

Almy, Millie. Child Development. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1955. 


Stone, L. Joseph and Church, Joseph. 
Childhood and Adolescence; a Psy- 
chology of the growing person. New 
York: Random House, 1957. 

The above text books describe the 
toddler stage in personality develop- 
ment and summarize some of the 
reasearch relating to the special 
needs of the two-year-old. 

Woodcock, Louise. Life and Ways of the 
Two-Year-Old. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., Inc., 1941. 

This book has been a classic on the 
nature and the needs of the two- 
year-old in a group situation. 

Relationship of the Toddler Period to 

Total Personality Development 

Erickson, Erik. Childhood and Society, 
Chapter VII, “Eight Stages of Man.” 
New York: Newton, 1950. 

importance of the development of 
autonomy. 


This modification of classical psy- 
choanalytic theory emphasizes the 
Witmer, Helen L. and Kotinsky, Ruth, 
editors. Personality in the Making; the 
Fact-Finding Report of The Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Chapter I, “The 
Making of the Healthy Personality.” 
New York: Harper, 1952. 
Another statement based on Erick- 
son’s view, setting forth practical 
implications. 

The various volumes of The Psy- 
choanalytic Study of the Child have 
several articles dealing with the sig- 
nificance of the toddlerhood period 
both in emotional disturbance and 
in normal development. See par- 
ticularly articles by Rene Spitz, 
Margaret Mahler and Bertram Gos- 
liner, “On Symbiotic Child Psy- 
chosis;” Rose Coleman and others, 
“The Study of Variation of Early 
Parental Attitudes.” 


The Vulnerability of the Toddler 
Bowlby, John. Maternal Care and 
Mental Health. Geneva: World Health 
Organization, 1952. 
A summary of research relating to 
the effects of extended maternal de- 
privation. 
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Bowlby, John. Child Care and the 

Growth of Love. Pelican Books, 1953. 

A summary statement of the above 
report. 

Bowlby, John, and others. “A Two-Year- 
Old Goes To The Hospital,” Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child, Vol. VII. 

A dramatic report of the psycho- 
logical effects of separation. 

Stendler, Celia B. “Critical Periods in 
Socialization and Overdependency,” 
Child Development, 1952, 23:3-12. 

This article deals with the timing of 
the child’s disturbance regarding 
his dependency. 

Factors Influencing Two-Year-Old Ad- 

justment 

Heathers, G. “Adjustment of two-year- 
olds in a novel situation,” Child De- 
velopment, June, 1954, 25:147-158. 

Highberger, Ruth. “The relationship be- 
tween maternal behavior and the 
child’s early adjustment to nursery 
_— Child Development, 1955, 26: 

9-61. 

Neither of the above studies offer 
definitive results but they do under- 
score the importance of the two- 
year-old’s home and family situa- 
tion in relation to his adjustment. 


COMMUNICATING WITH PARENTS — 
BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL ENTRY 


Leader: Faustina Solis, Psychiatric Social Worker, Child Guid- 


ance Clinic, Los Angeles 


The two sessions of this workshop 
group discussed some of the significant 
factors which contribute to a helpful 
working relatnonship between parents 
and nursery school staff. 


Preparation and Participation of Par- 
ents in the Enrollment of the Child in 
the Nursery School Program 


The initial enrollment of the child in 
a nursery school setting, for many par- 
ents, will be the initial enrollment of 
their child to any structured group set- 
ting where the child will be separated 
from the parent for a number of hours. 

Parents, no matter how sophisticated, 
how optimistic they may appear to be, 
still are anxious, hopeful that their 
child will adjust well, that they will be 
considered good parents, and that their 
child may derive a helpful experience 
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from the school. 


They are concerned about the physi- 
cal facilities, about the kind of person 
or persons who will be undertaking the 
teaching and supervision.of the child, 
about the other children in the school. 

These are items which one may cer- 
tainly discuss with parents without 
needing to divulge specifics about other 
children or details of administration. 


Some teachers may feel more com- 
fortable in. having the initial contact 
with the family on a very brief visit, 
followed by a longer conference. Others 
may not include a conference until the 
child is well along in his adjustment in 
the school. By and large, however, an 
enrollment conference in the very be- 
ginning will prepare the way to clarify 
much, and will avoid later problems and 
misunderstandings. 


>. 
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A definite appointment is made with 
the parent without the child for a spe- 
cific time. The time should be when the 
teacher can devote herself exclusively 
to this conference. 


Points which are Important in the Ini- 

tial Conference with Parents: 

1. Clarification of the nursery school 
forms. If these have been previously 
filled out at home time may be saved, 
and the parent may have formulated 
some questions important to her. 


2. Opportunity for the parent to ex- 
press her expectations of the nursery 
school program for her child and 
family. 

3. Interpretation by the teacher of the 
philosophy and function of the 
school’s program. 

4. Explanation for the parent of some 
of the realistic problems involved in 
nursery school life: misplaced cloth- 
ing, physical injuries, feeding and 
toilet difficulties, various ways chil- 
dren have of working out the ad- 
justment to school, the possibility 
that some children may be more diffi- 
cult to handle at home in the begin- 
ning of their school experience. 

5. Opportunity for the parent to talk 
about her child, so the teacher may 
become acquainted with how the 
mother views him, and thus gain 
some clues about their relationship. 
It is important to keep in mind that 

this is not an easy conference for the 

mother (nor for the teacher), and that 
the parent may feel somewhat unsure 
in the situation. She wants both herself 
and her child to be liked and accepted. 

In this conference she is laying the 
ground-work for a relationship with the 
school; it does not come ready-made. It 
is important that staff members not be 
required to conduct beginning confer- 
ences until they feel sufficiently secure 
in doing this to be comfortable. 

A child is still very much a part of 
the parents at this young age. Emo- 
tional separation, sometimes even phys- 
ical separation has not taken place, so 
that there are important factors to be 
considered in the separation procedure. 

The practice of having gradual separ- 
ation of the child from the parent by 
having the parent inside the nursery 


school play area offers an opportunity 
for the parent to observe in a way which 
is different than any other observation. 
In this instance she has no responsibil- 
ity for her own or any other child. 


It is so hard to sit and watch move- 
ment all around and just feel like a 
post. She sees her child, watches him 
thoroughly, is aware of every move, is 
proud of him when he performs well, 
may wince when he does not. She sees 
her child in relation to other children. 
She observes the teachers and their way 
of handling children and situations—she 
may or may not be pleased. 


This is not an easy experience for any 
parent. She should have opportunity to 
share it with the teacher, for she may 
need support and interpretation. 


Discussion of Problems of Children with 
Parents 

After the beginning contact between 
teacher and parents the relation be- 
tween school and home continues to de- 
velop through informal daily visits, 
phone calls, and arranged conferences. 

When a problem becomes apparent— 
some deviation in behavior, health, the 
play pattern of a child—it usually does 
not happen overnight, and the teacher 
has opportunity to make mental notes 
of consistent patterns, and suggests 
them to the parent early in their mani- 
festation. 


It is not helpful to wait until the child 
cannot be tolerated by the staff or the 
other children before there is discussion 
with the parents. By that time the staff 
is already feeling pressured to do some- 
thing immediate, and the time for be- 
ing constructively helpful has passed. 

Letting a problem “drift” also has its 
repercussions. Assume that a child is 
much too destructive and hyperactive 
at school. Did the teacher inquire of 
the parent early about his play pattern 
at home? In later conferences or con- 
tacts did she, in appraising his progress, 
report on the boundless energy noted 
at school? 

When it becomes necessary to face 
the problem with the parent will the 
teacher be able to say, “Mrs. S. you will 
recall that I have mentioned Jimmy’s 
excessive energy. It seems to us that he 
has a more than normal amount, but 
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perhaps it isn’t this way at home. Maybe 
you can help us discover what might 
be done to help him with this. You see 
4 does pose a problem for Jimmy in 
that 


Often teachers emphasize the prob- 
lem created for them and the school, but 
seem to forget that the child is frustrat- 
ed and unhappy with it, too. And this 
is the part the parent is interested in 
and can use. 

There is no ready-made formula for 
bringing up and discussing the concerns 
of parents with them. They need to 
have reassurance about their role as 
parents, and about the teacher’s role as 
a teacher; they need to be supported in 
the tough job of parenthood, which 
doesn’t come easy. 

The teacher can help by highlighting 
some of the ways in which the devotion 
of parents shows in their children: the 
obvious care, the children’s attitudes, 
etc. So much of communication with 
parents depends on our skills in listen- 
ing to feelings. 

When it is finally decided that a child 
has a problem it is most important that 
we be fairly sure it is not our problem 
as teachers. We must be aware that 
there are some children who are more 
difficult than others, that there are some 
things they do which bother us more 
than other things. We may be looking 
for things in them because we may not 
like a particular parent or child. 


Parents Who Appear Unresponsive to 
Staff Suggestions 


Serious problems, such as medical at- 
tention needed by a child, should be 
discussed with both parents. Parents 
should take the initiative in selecting 
a resource. Sometimes what seems like 
unconcern may be due to financial 
stress, a family problem, or religious 
beliefs. 

It is not enough just to tell a parent 
that Johnny should be examined. It is 
of more help to the parent to hear, 
“Johnny seems to want to sing, but ap- 
parently doesn’t hear well enough. He 
also separates himself from the children 
because they don’t pay attention to him, 
since he doesn’t answer when they talk 
to him.” 

If in the opinion of the staff a child 
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should not be enrolled in the school, a 
special conference should be arranged 
for both parents, and the problem thor- 
oughly discussed with them. Usually 
parents are already aware of the diffi- 
culty and have better suggestions than 
might be offered to them. 


Teachers, however, should be pre- 
pared with some concrete recommenda- 
tions for referral or other placement. 
Parents should be given the considera- 
tion of adequate time in terminating 
the child from the school. 


Staff Relationships as They Affect Par- 
ent Relationships with the School 


Only through the nursery school staff 
are the objectives and goals interpreted. 
Nursery school education has a unique 
contribution to make to the field of edu- 
cation and to other disciplines. It has 
a sound body of knowledge, and the 
nursery school teacher should find real 
pride and conviction about the contribu- 
tion to be made. 

It is of utmost importance that the 
nursery school staff understand and be 
well-oriented to, the policies and phil- 
osophy of the specific nursery school 
program, feel pride in the soundness of 
the program, and be able to accept the 
limitations which it has. 

Sometimes problems with parents, or 
difficulties in carrying out the nursery 
school program break down because of 
lack of awareness of some of the family 
conflicts that are worked out between 
or among staff members. 


Children and parents are extremely 
sensitive to the emotional climate of a 
school. At times it will be necessary to 
advise a parent when a mistake has 
been made. Parents complaints need to 
be discussed with the teachers and par- 
ents involved. 

A united staff conveys a feeling of 
security and warmth that is of lasting 
benefit to the growth and development 
of the individuals under its influence. 
This does not mean that there will not 
be disagreement; there always is to 
some degree, but there should be the 
kind of maturity and mutual accept- 
ance which permits staff members to 
reveal their feelings of discontent or 
inadequacy within a comfortable at- 
mosphere. 
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SPECIAL SESSIONS 
INTER-DISCIPLINE COMMUNICATION 


Dr. Newton S. Metfessel, Chairman of 
the Department of Educational Psy- 
chology and Guidance, University of 
Southern California, set the stage for 
six special sessions which followed his 
presentation. Each of these was con- 
cerned with the contribution of a par- 
ticular discipline to nursery education. 


Dr. Metfessel pointed out some of the 
problems which interfere with effective 
communication between the _profes- 
sional fields which work with children 
and families. He stressed their need 
for each other and the values which 
come as they find ways to work together. 


Highlights from Dr. Metfessel’s 
Presentation on Inter-Discipline 
Communication 


Our problems with inter-disciplinary 
communication stem from our absorp- 
tion with narrow specialization in our 
various fields, and with lack of recog- 
nition of the need for vital inter-action 
between them. These problems are ag- 
gravated in our times by the fact that 
the forces of world-wide communication 
relate us in many ways to other people. 


Just as we can no longer be concern- 
ed exclusively with our own country, 
but must be concerned with the United 
States in its world-wide relationships, 
so we can no longer lose ourselves in 
one professional field. 


There are four major disciplines 
which are of special interest to us as 
people who work with children. These 
are the fields which deal with physical, 
mental, emotional and social factors in 
the development of individuals. A tre- 
mendous amount of research is contin- 
uously going on in each of these fields, 
and in each of them a great concentra- 
tion of new leads and new information 
is steadily being uncovered—valuable 
leads for all whose work is concerned 
with people. 

But what can we do to communicate 
across the lines of our narrower fields 
of dicipline? The first step is to realize 
that the disciplines themselves cannot 


communicate. One area of knowledge 
cannot communicate with another area 
of knowledge. 


We can only communicate when we 
have people representing areas of know- 
ledge inter-acting with other people rep- 
resenting other areas of knowledge. 
This is sometimes difficult because we 
find many points of view within one 
discipline. 

When people from different disci- 
plines talk together it is crucial that 
there be recognition that two fields, and 
therefore two different codes, are in- 
volved. This means that the thoughts 
and ideas which are expressed may not 
necessarily be coming through with the 
same meaning to each of the people who 
is talking. Each is more likely re- 
ceiving the words and ideas, interpreted 
and changed, in terms of his own past 
experiences. This “code” aspect of com- 
munication between disciplines should 
be recognized for what it is. 


It is important also that stereotypes 
not be carried into.communication be- 
tween disciplines. Preconceived ideas of 
how the people of qther disciplines are 
or should be handicap us from the start. 
Stereotyped expectations make it im- 
possible to receive the “code” in a per- 
missive relationship. 


The most important factor of all in 
inter-discipline communication is our 
ability to not focus on individuals, even 
though it is the individuals who are the 
means of communication. 


To achieve the greatest value from 
this kind of inter-action we must focus 
on problem areas—lose ourselves in the 
problems, and in consideration of the 
contribution which each discipline can 
make toward their solution. 

A poem by Rudyar Kipling expresses 
a point. It comments that the wolf is 
the center of the pack, yet the pack de- 
pends on the wolf. This is a first step, 
getting the disciplines together. As we 
stay together, working to learn together 
and to solve problems, we will have 
made important progress in helping 
people. 
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NEW ADVANCES IN MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Speaker: Alfred Knudson, M.D., Chairman, Department of 
Pediatrics, City of Hope, Duarte, California 


Modern medicine in general, and 
Pediatrics in particular, has made enor- 
mous advances in the past generation. 
Progress has been in both prevention 
and treatment. The principal causes of 
death from disease in children now in- 
clude prematurity, congenital malfor- 
mations, infectious diseases, hereditary 
diseases, and cancer (including lu- 
kemia). 

Prevention has been responsible for 
a marked reduction in mortality due to 
infectious disease, and it appears that 
poliomyelitis may now become a minor 
problem. Improved prenatal care may 
cause a reduction in prematurity and 
perhaps in congenital malformations. 

Treatment of bacterial infections with 
antibiotics has greatly reduced the toll 
from diseases such as meningitis. Mod- 
ern surgery has made great advances 
in the correction of congeniatal malfor- 
mations, the best known being those 
involving the heart. 

Hereditary diseases and cancer have 
not been helped much by recent ad- 


vances. However, understanding of 
these diseases has increased enormously, 
especially at the biochemical level. Some 
drugs have been synthesized which af- 
fect cancer and lukemia, and it is hoped 
that a cure will ultimately result. 

In the case of hereditary disease there 
is a new hope that these diseases can 
be controlled by the use of special diets 
and/or drugs, without altering the in- 
dividual’s normal heredity. Infants 
with galactosemia, a usually fatal dis- 
ease, remain well as long as they remain 
on a milk-free diet. 

The future holds new hopes and new 
problems. Among the new hopes is the 
one that cancer viruses may be found 
which can serve as sources of vaccines 
for prophylactic immunization. 

With what has been accomplished al- 
ready there should be a record number 
of children surviving to adulthood. 
There will also be a new population of 
children with special problems espec- 
ially due to hereditary diseases, because 
of more effective medical care. 


TEACHERS’ FEELINGS — FACTS TO DEAL WITH 
Speaker: Edgar W. Pye, Consultant, California Department of 


Mental Hygience 


Feelings are one method of communi- 
cation between teacher and _ student, 
teacher and teacher, and teacher and 
those with whom he is in contact out- 
side the classroom. Teachers have a 
right to their feelings, whatever they 
may be, but oftentime feel that in re- 
lation to children, these feelings should 
be censored and edited. 


It is apparent that the undergraduate 
and graduate courses in education must 
be geared toward helping the prospec- 
tive teacher look at the meaning of feel- 
ings both in terms of his relationship 
with adults as well as with children. 


Recognizing that talking about one’s 
feelings is not easy, several methods are 
available, such as case discussion or 
consultation, whereby individuals or 
groups already practitioners within the 
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school situation move toward looking at 
feelings that may be obstacles in com- 
munication between these individuals 
and groups. 


Such interchange brings forth com- 
mon feelings as well as misconceptions 
which hinder relationship with pupil 
and staff, stultify growth in the job, as 
well as revealing the fact that teachers 
need not have all the answers to all 
problems. 


In talking about teachers’ feelings, it 
is well to remember that the ultimate 
goal of such exploration is to help him 
become a more comfortable person and 
a better teacher. We are not interested 
in getting into this feeling area in order 
for the teacher to change roles and be- 
come a diagnostician or therapist. 


« 
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CHILD REARING PRACTICES AND CULTURAL EXPECTATIONS 
Speaker: Dr. A. Kimball Romney, Professor of Anthropology, 


Stanford University 


Dr. Romney pointed out that although 
anthropology no longer accepts the 
theory that personality is determined 
by single specific practices in early 
childhood such as swaddling in infancy 
producing authoritarian personalities, 
there is some relationship between 
child-training practices and adult per- 
sonality. This is obviously apparent in 
a society in which the relationships re- 
main constant as in the Mixtec Indian 
culture of Oaxaca, Mexico in which Dr. 
Romney did his field work. 


Dr. Romney stated three principles 
which operate in the relationship be- 
tween child-training and adult person- 


ality. 


1. Frustration of any kind leads to 
aggression. Continued frustration in 
respect to sex or aggression leads to 
concern about it; and severe inhibition 
of aggression results in severe anxiety 
about aggression. 


2. Discontinuity in training leads to 
anxiety. For example, in the Mixtec cul- 
ture the young child receives comfort 
when he falls at three years of age, but 
he is ridiculed for his clumsiness if he 
falls at age six. 


3. If one withdraws love as a tech- 
nique of punishment more internal con- 
trol is established in the form of guilt. 
If physical punishment is used, the re- 
sult is shame and external control. 


According to Professor Romney, the 
Mixtec Indians permit no expression of 
aggression in their society. It is se- 
verely discouraged by physical beatings 
and by the widely held belief that ex- 
pressing anger reduces resistance to 
disease and may eventually cause death. 


This suppression of aggression is so 
thoroughly inculcated that even when 
intoxicated, men never express. anger 
or hostility. This is a society in which 
there is no competition and likewise, no 
recognition for accomplishment. 


In contrasting the Mixtec culture with 
our American society, Dr. Romney 
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made several assumptions about our so- 
ciety which have significance for par- 
ents and teachers of young children. 


A person should be able to work with- 
in the conventions of our society and 
develop his own individual potentialities 
and achieve without fear. In other 
words we want flexible people who op- 
erate within the conventions of our so- 
ciety. 


Our society values individual achieve- 
ment. There is greater variety in our 
culture in what is and what is not de- 
sirable. For example of the 2000 moth- 
ers interviewed about their child-train- 
ing practices on the San Francisco Pe- 
ninsula 20% began toilet-training their 
children before 10 months of age and 
20% began it after 24 months. We have 
to teach children effectively, but we do 
not want to over-teach so that they can- 
not be flexible. 


The more punishment accompanying 
the learning, the harder it is to unlearn 
it. 


The more inconsistent the teaching, 
the more difficult the learning. The 
more discontinuous the learning the 
more difficult the unlearning. 


The greater the cost of the learning 
the harder it is to unlearn. Learning 
under too great cost leads to inflexibil- 
ity. The danger of too-severe punish- 
ment is rebellion. The delinquent in our 
society is an example of this. The guilt- 
ridden child is good in school but his 
creative ability is squelched. 


Inconsistency in discipline raises the 
cost of learning, Dr. Romney said, due 
to uncertainty. However, inconsistency 
between practices in the home and at 
the nursery school do not affect the 
child detrimentally, provided the range 
of inconsistency at home or the range 
of inconsistency at school is not too 
broad. Children can discriminate be- 
tween different expectations and func- 
tion successfully under different sys- 
tems. 
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CRISES IN THE LIVES OF CHILDREN 
Speaker: Rocco Motto, M.D., Director, Reiss-Davis Clinic, Los 


Angeles 


Medically, the term “crisis” is used 
in a very specific sense. It usually re- 
fers to a time in the course of a disease, 
or you might say a change in the de- 
velopment of the disease, that is an in- 
dicator of whether the result will be 
recovery or death. 


In the dictionary, in the non-medical 
sense, you will find crisis referred to as 
a state of affairs in which a decisive 
change in one way or the other is im- 
pending. This definition is more in line 
with the consideration of crisis as a 
time in development when continued 
progress toward maturation is threaten- 
ed. 


Two general headings under which 
crisis can be considered are the usual 
and unusual, or the normal and non- 
normal or accidental. 


In the usual or normal crisis there 
is the crisis of birth and the impact of 
birth on the developing organism—an 
organism which within a brief period 
of time is called upon in crisis fashion 
to adapt to a new state of affairs phys- 
iologically. 


The response of the environment, 
particularly the family into which the 
child is born is most important, for at 
birth the individual is a helpless being 
with great dependency needs and is at 
the mercy of the environment in terms 
of having his needs met. The question 
is, “will the environment meet the de- 
pendency needs of the organism?” 


A child brings into this world cer- 
tain biological endowments. The out- 
come of his growth and development in 
terms of what he becomes stems from 
his biological endowment and from the 
normal process of identification 


As the lives of adult individuals and 
older children are studied and recon- 
structed, it is possible to determine 
where the adult identifications took 
place, with whom and for what reasons. 
As a normal process, the child takes 
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from his parents something that is add- 
ed to his biological endowment. 


What emerges is a kind of composite. 
If a child is born into a family where 
one or the other or both parents are 
psychopaths, and if in the normal course 
of the child’s development he identifies 
with this parent or parents, he then un- 
fortunately has an abnormal or un- 
healthy object with whom to identify. 


In recent years there has been greater 
opportunity to study psychosis of child- 
hood. In the diagnostic study the child 
may show every evidence of psychotic 
behavior. His grasp on reality may be 
very tenuous. He may be lost in his 
phantasy world. He may be unable to 
make distinction between reality and 
phantasy. His thought processes may 
be distorted. 


When brought into the treatment sit- 
uation it may be found that the child’s 
behavior is the result of an identifica- 
tion with one or another psychotic par- 
ent. The normal process of identifying 
has had as it’s end result illness in the 
child in terms of his mental develop- 
ment. 


This is called “pseudo psychosis” be- 
cause the behavior has the stamp of psy- 
chosis, though it is not rooted deeply, 
and therefore is much more accessible 
to therapy. 


It is the hope that in .treatment the 
healthy therapist becomes a better out- 
let for identification. A question which 
might be raised is “what kinds of identi- 
fication or opportunities for identifica- 
tion are offered to these growing and 
developing individuals?” 


Included in the usual or normal crisis 
in the lives of children are peer and 
sibling relations. Here the first child 
has to relinquish his state of being the 
only child. He must give up being the 
center of a great deal of attention. It 
takes skill and understanding on the 
part of parents to help the child accept 
his new status, and to support him as 
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he extends his relationships to include 
peers. 


Under the heading of unusual crisis 
come illness, hospitalization, separation, 
accidents and death. 


A certain amount of illness occurs to 
all of us. Whether minor or major in 
nature, a person becomes dependent to 
a greater or lesser degree. A major ill- 
ness poses more of a threat to the child 
because he is for the duration of the 
illness incapacitated. 


The gains and the mastery he has 
achieved do not suffice. The child’s gain 
for instance in walking, and the great 
pride he feels in being able to walk is 
of no help to the child who has to be 
put to bed because of the nature of his 
illness. His ability to speak does not 
turn the trick. 


What may sustain the child, however, 
is his knowledge that there are people 
who are interested in him, who care 
for him, who are mobilizing whatever 
forces can be mobilized to help him 
through his illness. 


The preschool child often views phys- 
ical illness as a threat to his totality. 
The more severe the illness the greater 
is this threat. A child of three who has 
just mastered the complicated bowel 
and bladder training may have to be 
hospitalized. The nature of his illness 
may dictate that he not be moved or 

rmitted out of bed for several days. 

at is he apt to do? He is apt to soil 
or wet himself again. This is not only 
troublesome, but it is also quite a blow 
to him. Whenever it is possible an at- 
tempt should be made to meet the 
child’s psychological needs as well as 
his physical needs. Bathroom privi- 
leges, if the illness allows it, is one ex- 
ample of how a child can maintain the 
gains he has achieved. 


Hospitalization also involves the prob- 
lem of separation. This may include 
hospitalization of the child or of the 
parent. The younger the child the great- 
er is the impact of separation. 


In addition to feeling the loss of sup- 
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port from the parent who is ill and. has 
to be hospitalized, children have shown 
us that they quite often feel guilty 
about the illness of parents. In their 
phantasy they may have the notion that 
they caused the parent to become ill. 


It is here that the environment can 
be of great service. The nursery school 
setting for example can provide the 
child with an opportunity to under- 
stand that he really played no role in 
the illness of his parent. 


As with illness and hospitalization, 
an accident or death, whether of parent, 
sibling, relative or friend will have its 
effect on the child’s development but 
need not be crippling in a psychological 
sense. 


Ending on a note which perhaps is a 
bit more subtle, because one does not 
see it as having the directness of some 
of the other things mentioned, is the 
place of narcissism in our lives. 


During the first year of life the child 
considers himself completely and total- 
ly the center of the universe. Every- 
thing revolves around him. He lets out 
a yowl and he immediately receives at- 
tention. Psychologically this gives him 
a feeling of power and importance and 
lessens his feeling of total dependence. 


In the normal course of development 
he learns to share, to wait his turn, to 
see himself in relation to others. Some 
individuals reach adulthood without 
ever outgrowing the need to be the cen- 
ter of the universe. They still yowl and 
expect immediate attention from those 
around them. This is not to say that 
the developing individual should not 
maintain an element of narcissism—or 
call it self-esteem. 


Everyone needs to consider that he 
is important and must feel that he is 
worthwhile. Individuals should not 
emerge feeling they are just a blob on 
a mass scene. This is a fundamental 
concept in a democracy and should re- 
main an important goal in guiding the 
development of children. 
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WOMANPOWER AND OUR CONCERN FOR CHILDREN 


Speaker: Ruth Abernathy, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


We don’t have to look at a fashion 
review of the bathing suits of 1900, for 
either men or women, to know that 
some changes have been made. 


In pioneer days the woman held a 
baby in one arm and a musket in the 
other. She was a partner in progress 
and yet found time to accept responsi- 
bility for insuring some maintenance of 
spiritual and cultural values. 


Pioneer women apparently were 
gentle, tough, and determined, and they 
probably got by with it because there 
were not enough of them to go around. 


Even then women were involved in 
the home, in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles and clothing, in the preparation 
and preservation of foods, in the teach- 
ing of both “how to”, and the cultural 
subjects, and in the practice of religious 
and healing arts. They were busy 
women. 


Those who hold to the idea that the 
woman’s place is in the home sometimes 
tend to forget that the major difference 
between the pioneer woman and the 
woman during the industrial revolution 
has been in the locale rather than in 
the type of occupation. 


Hottel“’ summarizes some of the in- 
dustrial and value changes as: 


“American women in the past 
three decades have been assuming 
expanding responsibilities in the 
public and the business affairs of 
the nation leading to a perception 
of new dimensions for their lives. 
These dimensions are related not 
only to the realm of what they are 
“doing”, but to a perspective of the 
individual in a rapidly and continu- 
ously changing scene. 


“Inventions, increasing industrial- 
ization speeded up by three wars, 
mass production, machines, new 
ideologies and patterned thinking 
have crowded in on the individual. 
Simultaneously there has been a 
tremendous expansion of know- 
ledge, new approaches to human 
equality and a revolutionary surg- 
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ing of mankind around the world.”! 


The Roles of Women and 
How They Perceive Them 


The changes for women as to status 
and role are nothing short of revolu- 
ionary. Lerner’ states that the “most 
continuous American revolutionary is 
the American woman”, and lists se- 
quential steps as: sufferage, sexual re- 
volution, change in manners, the kitchen 
revolution, and the job revolution. 


Montague states that women’s 
status has changed from that of human 
creatures with female biology to that of 
human feminine personalities. 


The increased diversification of roles 
to be chosen has resulted in clashes be- 
tween the cultural and the identity 
image of women as persons. The se- 
curity, happiness and contribution to 
humanity for both sexes arises from 
self-acceptance, self understanding, and 
self management. '*? 


Women seek to be judged as persons. 
They welcome the principle that the 
two sexes complement each other and 
foster partnership in work and play.“ 


Studies of college women indicate 
that they feel that the values related 
to the cultural image of a woman are 
more needed than those related to 
identity image. 


Obviously, there may well be a gap 
between the concept a woman should 
a as an individual and the needs she 
eels. 


As Lerner’) points out, women need 
to learn that they can retain womanly 
functions as they develop individual 
talents and aim at their own interests 
and inner resources. 


Studies indicate that women become 
happier and more satisfied with their 
roles as they increase in age. 


A poll conducted by the YWCA‘®? 
found that satisfaction with their roles 
as women increased from 55 per cent 
of those aged 12-18 to 76 per cent of 
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those over 35. 


The preferred role was that of wife 
and mother; the second, employed moth- 
er; the third, single; and only 1.6 per 
cent of the 8,000 participating said they 
wished they were men. 


Other studies indicate that the latter 
percentage is considerable larger for 
early adolescent girls, but this may well 
result from biological-cultural factors. 


Role conflicts have been reported for 
each age level, stemming from a feeling 
of inferiority to men or of conflict with 
a society that did not allow for personal 
fulfillment. 


Interestingly enough, Weiss and Sam- 
elson as reported by Zapoleon state 
that the percent of women to whom a 
job gave a feeling of importance is re- 
lated to educational level. 


The range frequency was 66 per cent 
of employed college women, 63 per cent 
of employed high school graduates, to 
45 per cent of employed women with 
less education. 


They further indicate that 30 per cent 
of the older unmarried women reported 
an absence of any basis for a feeling of 
importance. 


Occupational Patterns 


Women are currently employed in all 
of the 400 job classifications, but the 
greatest concentration among college 
graduates, as might be expected, is in 
those occupations and professions that 
can be seen as a logical outgrowth of 
women’s home responsibilities in pre- 
vious centuries. e 


They are teachers, nurses, stenog- 
raphers, clerks, community workers and 
technicians. 


While occupational choice may be re- 
lated to personal needs, those needs in 
turn are related to economic and social 
pressures and employment opportuni- 
ties. 


There is every indication that there 
will be an increasing demand for em- 
ployment in professions and services. 
There are more machines to replace 
muscle strength, and more machines to 
control machines, which in turn calls 


for more education and more scientific 
and technical preparation. 


These highlights in the current scene 
raise some questions which must be 
answered. 


1. What arrangements will be made 
for the preschool children of work- 
ing mothers? 

2. What social values in our culture 
must be revised if women are to 
work and maintain their share of 
homemaking without feelings of 
guilt and anxiety? 


3. What revision of educational prac- 
tice and availability will be neces- 
sary to raise the holding power for 
able young women, that they may 
be prepared to make their needed 
contribution to the society of the 
future? 


4. What arrangements for part-time 
continuing employment can be made 
to insure professional and occupa- 
tional continuity and advancement? 


5. What do we need to know about 
values held by both men and women 
in order to reduce confusion as to 
women’s roles? 
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What’s on Your Mind for Tomorrow? 
Feedback on Conference Reactions 


GLENN R. 


If the feedbacks from participants of 
this conference is interpreted correct- 
ly it was highly successful. 


These reactions were amazingly posi- 
tive about nearly everything that hap- 
pened. 


Dr. Abraham Kaplan started us out 
by saying: “Society today is saying too 
much too loud to be able to communi- 
cate effectively, and standardization of 
content only makes matters worse. 


“We try to escape responsibility for 
what we say, for our personal values 
and beliefs, not realizing that communi- 
cation itself depends ultimately on hu- 
man contact. 


“We try to understand others,and ex- 
pect them to understand us, on the basis 
of our background and interests, in- 
stead of on the basis of theirs. 


“We imagine that everyone shares our 
basic values and outlook on life, or 
should share them—as though the best 
thing that should happen to any people 
anywhere is for them to become as 
much like us as possible ,and as soon 
as possible. 


“Ultimately, communication can suc- 
ceed only if what we say is also convey- 
ed by what we do and what we are.” 

And what did we do and what are we? 
We were a hard working group—intent 
upon getting everything possible from 
the conference and carrying it all home. 
Apparently the need of many to share 
this experience was great. 


Conference officials and “feedback” 
were bombarded with, “how can I get 
copies?” Many participants regreted 
that the workshops content was not re- 
corded. There was, however, a great 
deal of note taking. If you were without 
a pencil you just didn’t appear to belong. 

What are we? We all were wonder- 
ing. How do you define nursery edu- 
cation? What really is nursery edu- 
cation? “I know it is the tie that binds 
us all together, but what is it?” 

It became evident that this question 
was not answered to the satisfaction of 
the askers. A number felt that some 
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answers to this question were necessary 
for the nursery education movement to 
continue its forward progress. 


How do we communicate with other 
groups interested in the welfare of 
young children? “The people in social 
work, in pediatrics and in public schools 
should have been in on our discussion,” 
stated several conference attenders. 
And many of their representatives were. 


A very real need to educate and then 
dove-tail our program with those who 
precede and follow with the responsi- 
bility for children was noted. A large 
number of people feel we have not com- 
municated our role with children very 
clearly. A determination to tell “our 
story” to legislative groups, the public 
and related disciplines was evident. 

In numerous groups the discussion at 
one time or another centered on com- 
munication within our own group. 

Should we not repeatedly check our 
basic assumptions about children? 

How can staffs be helped to acquire 
a need to delve further into child de- 
velopment and behavior? 

How can we encourage program plan- 
ning for non-professionally trained 
nursery educators? 

New Year’s Day is several months 
hence but many people left for home 
with these resolutions: 


1. I will take more pride in my pro- 
fession because of its criticalness 
in the life of the young child. 

2. I will tell the story of nursery edu- 
cation often to parents, to the pub- 
lic and to people in related disci- 
plines. 

3. I will recognize the need parents 
and colleagues have for emotional 
elbow room. 

4. I will widen my professional hori- 
zons by more study and contact 
with those outside my field of 
work. 

5: I will foster the growth of NANE 
because it is MY professional or- 
ganization. 
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NANE MOVES AHEAD 


Highlights of Executive Board Sessions 
NANE Biennial Conference 
Los Angeles, June 1959 


Exciting things are happening in NANE! Sixteen members of the Executive 
Board participated in the recent Board meetings during the Biennial Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles at which important action was taken. Here is a birds-eye 
view of recent Board action. 


I. NANE CONSIDERS THE APPOINTMENT OF A NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


Since its establishment in January, 1958, NANE Headquarters Office in Chi- 
cago has been deluged with all kinds of requests for information on nursery 
education. The Headquarters Advisory Committee and the part time secretary 
have put forth praiseworthy efforts to keep ahead of the growing load of work. 


NANE is being continually challenged by individuals and organizations to as- 
sume strong leadership in the field of nursery education. Sorely needed are the 
services of a national executive secretary, well qualified by training and exper- 
ience: 


—to speak in behalf of the field of nursery education 
—to give increased service to NANE members 
—to achieve productive unity of effort within the organization 


—to interpret the purposes and actions of NANE to organizations and to the 
public. 


YOU are requesting greatly increased services! 


Increased services cost money! Are they worth the cost? 


Il. NANE PROPOSES TO RAISE MEMBERSHIP DUES AND TO SIMPLIFY 
MEMBERSHIP PROCEDURES 


A proposal to raise membership dues to $5.50 for all regular members has 
reached you by mail. This proposal must receive an affirmative vote from 
the membership before it becomes official. The Board is recommending to the 
membership the following dues schedule: 


—Student membership —$2.50 
(a person whose primary occupation is that of a student) 
—Regular membership —$5.50 


—Sustaining membership —$10.00 
(a person who wishes to express active concern and interest in NANE) 


—Life membership —$100.00 
28 
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wate Board also approved the following statement of policy regarding mem- 
rship: 
“Membership in NANE shall be for one year, effective from the date of 
processing of dues in the Headquarters Office, and shall include a one 
year’s subscription to the quarterly Journal. Issues of the Journal which 
are missed because of late payment of dues may be purchased, as long as 
— are available, at a cost of $1.00 per copy, from the Headquarters 
ce.” 


Full information on the simplified membership procedure will reach you after 
the vote of the membership on the proposed dues increase. 


Increased dues mean more funds for more services! 


How will YOU vote? 


Ill. NANE MOVES TO BENEFIT LOCAL AFFILIATED GROUPS 


A strong national organization depends much upon the strength of it’s affili- 
ated groups. To give increased national support to affiliated groups, the NANE 
Board proposes: 


1. That with the adoption of the regular membership dues of $5.50, that the 
reduced NANE dues for individual members of affiliated groups be elimi- 
nated. 


2. That NANE refund to affiliated groups, at the end of the fiscal year, the 
sum of 50c for each one of the group’s members who is also a member of 
NANE. 


By joining NANE YOU support the national organization AND your local 
group! 


Increased national membership provides more funds! 


More funds provide the extra services members want! 


IV. NANE PROPOSES INCREASED BUDGET 


The membership voted at its regular business meeting in Los Angeles, to ap- 
prove the following proposed budget, here summarized, pending an affirmative 
vote of the entire membership on the suggested increase in dues. 


PROPOSED BUDGET 


Anticipated balance on hand, Sept. 30, 1959-___________ $ 1,766.15 


Includes: Memberships 
2000 active memberships 
25 life memberships 
212 student memberships 
300 library subscriptions 
And other sources of income 


Total receipts and anticipated balance _________________ $22,650.00 
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Total disbursements $22,650.00 


Includes: Half-time executive secretary 
Full-time secretarial services 
Increased office space 
And other organizational expenses 


This budget is based upon increased funds! 


Increased funds will be used to provide more services! 
How will YOU VOTE on the proposed dues increase? 


V. NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP GROWS 


The membership Committee accepts the challenge of the national organization 
to increase membership to 2000 in 1960. To meet this challenge, the committee 
needs help from YOU! If every member of NANE would recruit one new mem- 
ber for NANE, this goal woull be reached. 


A growing membership means more funds to provide increased services. 


More services mean more members! 


Will YOU help? 


VI. NANE IS INCORPORATED 


NANE is now incorporated under the laws of the state of Illinois. At the Los 
Angeles Business Meeting, the membership voted that: 


1. The minor technical changes in the Constitution and By-Laws recom- 
mended by the Constitutional Change Committee be approved to meet 
state requirements for incorporation. 


2. The revised Constitution and By-laws be officially accepted by the mem- 
bership as the articles of incorporation. 


VII. NANE PLATFORM SENT TO U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


For release during National Education Week, the following statement was sent 
to Dr. Hazel Gabbard: 


“The activities of the National Association for Nursery Education un- 
derline the convictions of its members who come from the fields of 
health and welfare as well as education, that the early childhood years 
are those in which the child develops inner resources which contribute 
importantly to his effectiveness as a person. 
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“In order to promote early learnings beneficial to young children, the 
NANE endeavors, through its publications and its meetings, to interpret 
principles of nursery education and its influences on children and their 
families. Among its current publications are “Questions and Answers 
About Nursery Schools”, “Benefits of a Good Nursery School” (a state- 
ment prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics”, and “How Are 
the 5’s Faring in Your Town?” (a joint publication with the Association 
for Childhood Education International).” 


Vill. NANE ENDORSES THE JAVITZ BILL 


An official statement was drafted by NANE: “In so far as the current JAVITZ 
Bill (S1286) providing Federal assistance for day care services is in keeping 
with the criteria for a good bill, the NANE Board endorses it and is so informing 
Senator Javitz and the Senate Committee on Labor and Welfare to which the bill 
has been referred. NANE will inform its members and affiliate groups of this 
action.” 


IX. NANE JOURNAL CONTINUES TO EXPAND 


With the addition of Mrs. Bess Ferguson to the Journal staff as Production 
Manager the Journal moves ahead. Future plans include expansion of the sec- 
tion, Focus on Affiliated Groups, the addition of a Letters to the Editor section, 
and an annual index. Acceptance of limited and carefully screened advertising 
will help to meet the increasing printing costs of the expanded, improved 
Journal. Library subscriptions to the Journal are being raised to $4 per year. 


X. NANE PROPOSES CONFERENCE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Concern for the integration of efforts and ideas on programs for young chil- 
dren from the state departments of health, education and welfare, and the need 
for a common code for children, led the Board to recommend “that a committee 
be appointed to explore the possibilities of NANE co-sponsoring a conference of 
inter-related groups, focusing on the needs of the young child.” 


At a national conference which had COMMUNICATION as its theme, it was 
particularly apropos that NANE Board members held their meetings before and 
after the conference, freeing them to participate in all conference activities and 
to confer with NANE members attending the conference. The Board believes 
that this resulted in better communication between the executive body and the 
organization as a whole. 


If the Board is to speak effectively to and for NANE, lines of communication 
must be kept clear and active ... and free from discouraging static and “jam- 
ming”. We need your help, if the Board is to understand, interpret and act ac- 
cording to YOUR ideas and suggestions. 

Barbara Fischer, Secretary 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . 


THERESA S. MAHLER 


CONFERENCE COMMUNIQUES 


“What the Individual Teacher can do 
to Affect the Legislative Process” was 
the focus of the Legislative resource 
center exhibit arranged by Mrs. Doris 
E. Salternik, of Arcadia, at the NANE 
conference in Los Angeles. Thanks go 
to Mrs. Salternik and her co-workers for 
their contribution to the resource cen- 
ter. 

Pamphlets, news letters and other 
materials on legislation prepared by 
various civic and professional organiza- 
tions were on view. 

Mrs. Max Thompson, a member of the 
California Citizens Advisory Commis- 
sion on Education, and Mrs. Lee Hines, 
a member of the Pasadena Planning 
Commission, and Past President of that 
city’s League of Women Voters, gener- 
ously gave their time for round table 
discussions in connection with the re- 
source center. 


President Edna Mohr advises that 
NANE’s Executive Board issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Insofar as the current Javits bill 

(S. 1286) providing Federal finan- 

cial assistance for day care services 

is in keeping with the criteria for 

a good bill, the NANE Board en- 

dorses it and is so informing Sen- 

ator Javits and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Welfare to which 

~ the bill has been referred. NANE 
will inform its members and affil- 
iate groups of this action”. 

Individuals or organizations interested 
in this legislation may obtain a copy of 
the bill by writing to Mrs. Randolph 
Guggenheimer, Chairman of the Inter- 
City Day Care Committee, Room 404, 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Miss Myrtle Curtis, a public school 
teacher from Denver, Colorado, report- 
ed in one of the legislative workshops 
that members of ACEI in her commun- 
ity are working with directors of private 
nursery schools and kindergartens to 
develop standards for schools enrolling 
very young children. 

Their aim is to work for the eventual 
enactment of legislation in Colorado 


which would help to improve standards 
and would add to the professional status 
of teachers in the field. 

From Portland, Oregon, came another 
report, this one from Mrs. Helga Peters, 
teacher in a private school, who said 
that a number of directors of private 
schools in the Portland area are work- 
ing on revision of standards. They plan 
to seek the advice of “outside” educa- 
— consultants to help them do the 
job. 

Mrs. Imogene J. Myrland, Director of 
the Tucson School has called attention 
to the fact that the State of Arizona 
adopted standards for child care agen- 
cies at the 1957 session of their legis- 
lature. 

The regulations apply to day nurser- 
ies, nursery schools, day camps, kinder- 
gartens, child care centers or family 
day care centers where “four or more 
children attend for a period of more 
than one hour, but less than 24 hours 
per day, apart from their parents or 
their guardians for compensation.” 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


HEW Appropritions Increased 

Accepting the recommendation of its 
Appropriations Committee, the Senate 
has voted to increase by $388 million 
the amount requested by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Presidential disapproval of the HEW 
appropriations legislation may influence 
the Conference Committee which is at- 
tempting to reconcile the House and 
Senate versions of the HEW appropria- 
tions bill. 


Alien Orphans Adoption Bill 

S. 2004 (Sen. Wiley, R-Wis.), along 
with similar measures, was still being 
studied in special hearings on June 29, 
in spite of the fact that the law which 
allows alien orphans to be admitted to 
the U. S. on non-quota visas was expir- 
ing on June 30. 

Senator Wiley’s “proxy adoption” bill 
which has the Administration’s approv- 
al, would restrict the issuance of such 
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visas until HEW receives satisfactory 
assurances in each case that the adopted 
child will receive proper care in a suit- 
able home. 


Congressional Study of the 
Handicapped 

Special education and rehabilitation 
of physically and mentally handicapped 
persons will be the focus of a study to 
be undertaken by a Sub-committee of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Scope of the study, which will be 
under the direction of Dr. Merle E. 
Frampton, professor of Education, Hunt- 
er College, New York, will include ser- 
vices to the blind, deaf, speech defec- 
tive, homebound, cerebral palsied and 
mentally handicapped. 

Legislation to establish a temporary 
commission for the study of problems 
related to blindness has been pigeon- 
holed, pending outcome of this broader 
study. 


Closed Public Schools 


Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Arthur S. Fleming, in a sum- 
mary of the effect of last fall’s closing 
of nine public schools in Virginia and 
four in Arkansas, points up the follow- 
ing facts: Virginia public schools pro- 
vide 180 days of instruction during the 
—_— year and Arkansas public schools, 
178. 
Closing the thirteen schools resulted 
in a loss of about 1.8 million pupil days 
in the two states. Of the 16,300 students 
affected by the closings, 1,800 received 
no education at all during the year. 
Seven hundred and thirty-four teachers 
were affected. 

In some instances, teachers who had 
contracts were permitted to teach in 
the elementary schools or in special pro- 
grams. Others were paid but could not 
participate in any educational program. 


Proposed Child Labor Amendment 


An amendment is being sought to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act which would 
provide the same type of protection to 
children hired for farm work outside 
of school hours as pertains to urban 
child workers. 

NANE and other national organiza- 
tions have been asked to endorse the 
principle of such an amendment. 
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Endorsements should be sent to the 
National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor, 1751 N. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Educational Exchanges 


Funds for the State Department in- 
ternational education exchange activi- 
ties were approved by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee but with the 
recommendation that administrative 
costs for these programs be reduced. 

The Department of State has just is- 
sued a bulletin reviewing legislation 
authorizing these educational exchange 
programs since the passage of the Smith- 
Mundt Act in 1948 (Pub. 6710). 


New Bill On Juvenile Delinquency 

H.R. 7335 (Elliott, D-Ala.) attempts to 
reconcile the various recommendations 
contained in some nine proposals pre- 
viously introduced in the 86th Congress 
to provide Federal grants to finance pro- 
jects pertaining to prevention and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. 

Under this bill private organizations 
and agencies, or individuals, in addi- 
tion to states and public and non-profit 
organizations, could apply for grants 
for delinquency control projects. 

The bill provides for an Advisory 
Council to be established in the Depart- 
ment of HEW to review applications 
for grants. 


Postscript to Affiliates 

Please send the name and address of 
your Legislative Chairman to the ad- 
dress below so that we can welcome her 
to the fascinating field of legislative 
work! 

Or, if no Legislative Chairman has 
been appointed yet in «your Affiliate 
group, won’t you write to us yourself, 
Madame Affiliate President, to tell us 
what’s happening legislatively in your 
area? 

If your legislature was in session this 
year will you send us a run-down on 
legislation pertaining to young children 
and their families which may have been 
introduced and/or enacted? 

Let’s make “Let’s Talk Legislation” 
a two-way communication circuit! 


Theresa S. Mahler 
Legislative Chairman 

225 Buckingham Way 

San Francisco 27, California 
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Focus on Affiliated Groups . . 


This special report was prepared by Katherine Read, vice- 
president of NANE and chairman of the Committee on 


Affiliation. 


Representatives of 22 affiliated groups 
met in Los Angeles on June 17th pre- 
ceeding the opening of the Biennial 
Conference of NANE to discuss common 
concerns and problems of organization. 


The number of groups represented 
was a tribute to the growth which has 
taken place in the program of affiliation 
begun less than four years ago. There 
are now a total of 43 groups with one 
new application pending. Two of the 
groups are regional ones, the rest are 
state or local. Of the active members 
of NANE two-thirds have joined 
through the affiliated groups. 


NANE and the affiliated groups need 
each other. The service which the na- 
tional association can give depends on 
membership. 


As NANE and its affiliated groups 
grow in numbers they can more effec- 
tively demand that the needs of young 
children be given consideration. 


To protect children by seeing that 
high standards are maintained, to edu- 
cate parents to value the best in nursery 
education, to support adequate training 
programs for staff, to extend facilities 
for preschool education to more chil- 
dren is a big task. It requires a strong 
national organization, with local as- 
sociations working in all types of pro- 
grams. 


The Committee on Affiliation propos- 
ed that dues be made the same for all 
members, be sent directly to headquar- 
ters and that the national association 
then remit to the local group a specified 
sum (50 cents) for each member of 
NANE whose name appears on the 
membership list of the local group. 


The national association would thus 
directly support local groups while de- 
tails of procedure would need to be 
worked out. With the reduction of 
“bottle necks” the Journal could be 
mailed more promptly to members, 
with four issues being received by mem- 
bers paying dues. 

General acceptance at the meeting 
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of the fact that dues must inevitably 
be increased was encouraging. It indi- 
cated our faith in NANE and what it 
has accomplished. It points up our rec- 
ognition of the need for expanded ser- 
vice because of the increasing num- 
bers of all types of schools. Since an 
increase in dues can only be made by 
vote of the members, further explana- 
tion of this proposal and ballots will be 
distributed in the near future. 

The most pressing need of NANE to- 
day is probably to have a salaried exec- 
utive. This can only be accomplished 
by an increase in income. A paid exec- 
cutive could offer more of the services 
much needed by the membership and 
relieve the officers and board members 
of the heavy load carried by them in 
addition to their full time jobs. 

The establishment of a headquar- 
ters in Chicago has already meant a 
more effective organization. 

Adding a salaried executive would 
give more continuity to policies and pro- 
grams and would mean that affiliated 
groups would have someone to call on 
for services needed by them. 

There is no doubt that increased mem- 
bership is essential for NANE as a 
means of increasing services. 

Members of NANE are engaged in 
many types of programs. They bring 
to the problems of education of young 
children backgrounds of experience 
which are rich and varied, but they are 
united by their common concern about 
what is happening to young children 
when they come together in groups. 

By sharing their concerns as well as 
their solutions to problems through a 
program of affiliation, NANE members 
can help develop a program of influence 
in the nation. 

Our goal should be a group affiliated 
with NANE in every state before the 
1961 Biennial Conference and working 
actively with other associations inter- 
ested in the welfare of children. 

May every group be represented at 
the conference in St. Louis in 1961. 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Department of Child Develop- 
ment, Iowa State University, Ames, will 
mark its Thirty-Fifth Anniversary Fri- 
day and Saturday, October 9 and 10, 
1959. Special programs, in commemora- 
tion of the founding of the department, 
have been planned for the two day 
event. 


Outstanding persons, representing the 
three broad areas of early childhood 
education, family relationships, and 
child development, have been invited to 
present guest lectures on the current 
status of the fields they represent. 


Representing the field of early child- 
hood education will be Dr. Ruth High- 
berger, Professor of Child Development 
at the University of Tennessee. Edu- 
cated at Cornell University and the State 
University of Iowa, Dr. Highberger has 
held professional positions at Michigan 
State University, the State University 
of Iowa, and the University of Cincin- 
nati. 


Dr. Highberger has published original 
research on the child’s early adjustment 
to nursery school, and on maternal be- 
havior and attitudes. She will speak on 
the topic, “Does Nursery Education be- 
long in Home Economics?” 


Dr. Blaine M. Porter, Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Human 
Development, Brinhgam Young Univer- 
sity, will represent the field of family 
relations. Dr. Porter was formerly a 
member of the staff at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. His doctorate was taken at 
Cornell University. He has published 
research in the field of parental atti- 
tudes and child behavior. 


Dr. William E. Martin, Professor of 
Child Development and Family Life, 
Purdue University, will be guest speak- 
er in the field of child development. Dr. 
Martin received the doctorate at the 
University of Minnesota, and was a 
member of the staff of the Institute of 
Child Welfare at Minnesota. He was 
also a staff member at the University of 
Illinois, prior to entering his present 
position. 


Dr. Martin is the author of several 
books on child development, including 
the recently published Child Behavior 
and Development, written in collabora- 
tion with Celia Burns Stendler. He is 
also Business Manager and Editor of 
Publications of the Society for Research 
in Child Development. His own research 
has been published in numerous techni- 
cal articles. 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


Meet me at the next NANE conference. This was the parody of the old song 
with which the St. Louis delegation to the Los Angeles conference invited mem- 
bers of the National Association for Nursery Education to its next conference to 


be held in St. Louis in 1961. 


Committees are at work on programs and arrangements to make it another 


conference to remember. 


Successful conferences are the happy end product of the work of many people. 
If you have an idea for a program, a discussion group or a panel, write to 
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Program Chairman 
Barbara Fischer 
Children’s School 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Time Out for Reading . . 


POLLY McVICKAR and ELIZABETH L. WOODS 


Water, Sand and Mud As Play 
Materials. 
David B. Friedman, M.D., Dorothy Colod- 
ny, M.D., Mary Burnett, and T. D. Cuts- 
forth. N.A.N.E. Distribution Center, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode 
Island. 1959. Price: 50c 


Last year the Publications Commit- 
tee, with Evangeline Burgess as Chair- 
man, planned and developed a new 
pamphlet which has just been issued by 
the NANE Distribution Center. Water, 
Sand and Mud as Play Materials is a 
significant publication for it is concern- 
ed with an important area of experience 
in the growing-up of children which is 
often misunderstood. 


Dr. David Friedman, Pediatrician and 
Dr. Dorothy Colodny, Psychoanalyst, 
present first a discussion of the import- 
ance of adult feelings in play with wat- 
er, sand and mud. An acceptance and 
understanding of the feelings of teach- 
ers and parents about these experiences 
will often lead to the beginning of deep 
and unhurried pleasure for children in 


exploring these materials which are 
close to us all. 

Mrs. Mary Burnett then describes the 
richness and immediacy of response 
which comes when children have plenty 
of time, a place and an understanding 
adult climate. “An honest look at the 
materials young children naturally se- 
lect for their play helps us think and 
plan for the pre-schooler. Dirt, sand 
and that inevitable creation called mud, 
which forms wherever dirt and water 
blend, are among the things toward 
which a young child gravitates in his 
play.” Wondering, feeling, questioning, 
enjoying .... here and now. 

Also included are a variety of practi- 
cal ideas for parents and teachers. What 
can you learn from a hose? What are 
some of the many ways to make a time 
and place for water, sand and mud? The 
outstanding photographs convey both 
attitudes and ideas, and the cartoons of 
Dennis the Menace and Peanuts add 
some lively points. 

P. Mev. 


RECENT BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


This collection includes books review- 
ed and recommended by a committee of 
nursery school teachers and parents for 
the 1959 NANE Conference. The com- 
mittee evaluating children’s books stud- 
ied and discussed many hundreds pub- 
lished since 1950. Erika Rosemark serv- 
ed as chairman of this committee. _ 


Selection was based on the following 
criteria: 


1. Simple stories based on familiar 
people and things. 


2. Large, clear pictures, preferably 
in bright colors. 


3. Stories based on action. 


4. Language that is alive and child- 
like. 


5. Simple humor, such as nonsense 
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words or the reversal of the famil- 
iar order of things. 


6. Stories that clarify children’s ideas 
and are not confusing or frighten- 
ing. 


7. Books that extend children’s know- 
ledge. 


The suggested age levels are intended 
as a general guide. Some children may 
be ready for certain books earlier than 
others. Some simple stories are enjoy- 
ed by children of all ages. 


Books for Two’s and Three’s 


Berman, Rhoda 
When You Were a Little Baby 
$2.50 Lothrop, 1954 32 pp. 
Brown Margaret Wise 
t Moon $2.00 Harper, 1957 32 pp. 
Where Have You Been $1.50 Crowell, 1952 
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Buckley, Helen 
Grandfather and I 
$2.75 Lothrop, 1959 32 pp. 
Carroll, Ruth & Latrobe 
Where’s the Bunny $2.00 Walck, 1950 32 pp. 
Cook, Bernardine 
Looking for Susie $2.50 Scott, 1959 48 pp. 
Ets, Marie Hall 
Play With Me $2.50 Viking, 1955 32 pp. 
Gay Zhenya 
Look! $2.00 Viking, 1952 32 pp. 
Green, Mary 
Everybody Eats $1.00 Scott, 1950 24 pp. 
Gregor, Arthur (Photographs by Ylla) 
Animal Babies $2.75 Harper, 1959 
Kessler, Ethel & Leonard 
Big Red Bus $2.00 Doubleday, 1957 40 pp. 
Crunch Crunch $1.50 Doubleday, 1955 
Peek-a-Boo $2.00 Doubleday, 1956 
Pink Plink $1.50 Doubleday, 1954 
Koch, Ruth 
Gone Is My Goose 
Krauss, Ruth 
The Bundle Book $2.50 Harper, 1951 32 pp. 
I Can Fly $1.25 Golden Press, 1958 
(Hard cover) 
Lenski, Lois 
Big Little Davy $1. 75 Walck, 196 48 p 
Davy and His Dog $1.75 Walck, 1957 401 pp. 
MacDonald, Golden 
Whistle For The Train 
$2.50 Doubleday, 1956 
Miles, Betty 
A House For Everyone $2.75 Knopf, 1958 
Moncure, Jane Belk 
Pinny’s Day at Playschool 
$1.50 Lothrop, 1955 40 pp. 
(Hard Cover) $1.85 
Newberry, Clare Turlay 
Widget $2.50 Harper, 1958 32 pp. 
Parks, Gale 
Here Comes Daddy 
$1.00 Scott, 1951 24 pp. 
Scarry, Patsy 
My Baby Brother 25c Golden Press, 1957 
My Teddy Bear 25c Golden Press, 1953 
Scarry, Richard 
The Great Big Car and Truck Book 
$1.00 Golden Press, 1951 
Simon, Norma 
The Baby House $2.25 Lippincott, 1955 
Simon, Patty and Bobby 
Just Like Mommy, Just Like Daddy 
25c Grosset, 1952 
Skaar, Grace 
The Little Red House 
$2.00 Scott, 1955 32 pp. 
What Do They Say $1. 00 Scott, 1950 24 pp. 
Slobodkin, Louis 
One Is Good But Two Are Better 
$2.75 Vanguard, 1956 36 pp. 
Slobodkina, Esphyr 
The Wonderful Feast $2.00 Lothrop, 1955 
Tresselt, Avin 
A Day With Daddy $2.50 Lothrop. 1953 
Wake Up, City! $2.75 Lothrop, 1956 32 pp. 
Wake Up, Farm! $2.75 Lethrop, 1955 36 pp. 
Williams, Garth 
Baby Farm Animals 25c Golden Press, 1953 
$1.00 Golden Press, 1953 (Hard Cover) $1.25 
Williams, Garth 
Baby’s First Book 25c Golden Press, 1955 
(Hard Cover) $1.25 Golden Press, 1955 
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Woodcock, Louise 

Hi-Ho! Three In A Row 

25c Press, 1954 
Wright, Ethel 

Saturday Walk $1.75 Scott, 1954 40 pp. 
Zion Gene 

All Falling Down $2.50 Harper, 1951 
Zolotow, Charlotte 

One Step, Two $2.50 Lothrop, 1955 36 pp. 


Books for Four’s and Five’s 


Abel, Ruth and Ray 

The New Sitter $2.75 Walck, 1950 32 pp. 
Alexander, Anne 

ABC Of Cars and Trucks 

$2.50 Doubleday, 1956 

I Want To Whistle $2.50 Abelard, 1958 
Barker, Melvern 

How Little Boats Grow 

$2.25 Lippincott, 1955 32 pp. 
Bemelman’s Ludwig 

Madeline’s "aa $3.50 Viking, 1953 56 pp. 
Berman, Rhoda 

When You Were a Little Baby 

$2.50 Lothrop, 1954 
Birnbaum, A. 

Green Eyes $2.95 Golden Press, 1953 
Boyle, Joyce 

Timothy’s Twelve Months 

$1.50 Abington, 1952 
Brown, Jeanette Perkins 

Ronnie’s Wish 75c Friendship Press, 1954 

$1.25 Friendship Press, 1954 
Brown, Margaret Wise 

Where Have You Been? 

$1.50 Crowell, 1952 

Willie’s Adventures $2.00 Scott, 1954 72 pp. 

The Quiet Noisy Brook $2.25 Harper, 1950 
Buckley, Helen 

Grandfather and I $2.75 Lothrop, 1959 
Budney, Blossom 

Huff Puff Hickory Hill 

$2.75 Lothrop, 1955 36 pp. 
Charlip, Remy 

Dress Up and Let’s Have a Party 

$1.50 Scott, 1956 32 pp. 
Cook, Bernadine 

The Curious Little Kitten. 

$2.25 Scott, 1956 48 pp. 

Looking For Susie 

$2.50 Scott, 1959, 48 pp. 
Corcos, Lucille 

A Little House of Your Own 

$1.75 Harcourt, 1955 40 pp. 

What Can You Do With A Shoe 

$2.00 Harper, 7955 
Duvoison, Roger 

The House of Four Seasons 

$2.75 Lothrop, 1956 32 pp. 
Earle, Vana 

The Busy Man $2.50 Lothrop, 1951 32 pp. 
Ets. Marie Hall 

Play With Me $2.50 Viking, 1955 
Francoise 

Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep 

$2.75 Scribner, 1951 32 pp. 

Springtime For Jeanne-Marie 

$2.75 Scribner, 1955 32 pp. 
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Jeanne-Marie in Gay Paris 

$2.75 Scribner, 1956 32 pp. 
Frank, Janet 

Daddies 25c Golden Press, 1953 
Gregor, Arthur (Photographs by Ylla) 

Animal Babies $2.75 Harper, 1959 
Hurd, Edith Thatcher 

Mr. Charlie’s Chicken House 

$2.00 Lippincott, 1955 

Mr. Charlie’s Gas Station 

$2.00 Lippincott, 1956 
Ipear, Dahlov 

One Horse Farm 

$2.50 Doubleday, 1950 40 pp. 
Keeler, Katherine 

In The Country $2.50 Abelard, 1953 
Koch, Dorothy 

Gone Is My Goose 

$2.50 Holiday House, 1956 
Krasilovsky, Phyllis 

The Man Who Didn’t Wash His Dishes 

2.00 Doubleday, 1950 

The Very Little Girl $1.50 Doubleday, 1953 
Krauss, Ruth 

The Backward Day 

$2.50 Harper, 1950 32 pp. 
Krauss, Ruth and Johnson, Crockett 

Is This You? $2.00 Scott, 1955 48 pp. 
Kuskin, Karla 

The Animals and the Ark 

$2.50 Harper, 1958 32 pp. 

James and the Rain 

$2.25 Harper, 1957 40 pp. 
Lenski, Lois 

Big Little Davy $1.75 Walck, 1956 48 pp. 

Davy And His Dog $1.75 Walck 1957 40 pp. 

A Dog Came To School 

$1.75 Walck, 1955 48 pp. 

I Like Winter $1.75 Walck, 1950 48 pp. 
Liang, Yen 

Tommy and Dee Dee $2.00 Walck, 1953 
McCloskey, Robert 

One Morning In Maine $3.00 Viking, 1952 
MacDonald, Golden 

Whistle For The Train 
Machetanz, Sarah 

A Puppy Named Gih 

$2.75 Scribner, 1957 32 pp. 
Marino, Dorothy 

Goodbye Thunderstorm 
Miles. Betty 


A House For Everyone $2.75 Knopf, 1958~ 


Moncure, Jane Belk 
Pinny’s Day at Play School e 
$1.50 Lothrop, 1955 
Newberry, Clare Turlay 
Widget $2.50 Harper, 1958 32 pp. 
Parsons, Virginia 
Night $1.00 Garden City, 1958 
Rey, H. A. 
Curious George Rides A Bike 
$3.25 Houghton Mifflin, 1952 
See The Circus Houghton Mifflin. 1956 
Riwkin-Brick, Anna 
Eva Visits Noriko-San 
$2.50 MacMillan, 1957 
Scarry, Richard 
The Great Big Car and Truck Book 
$1.00 Golden Press, 1951 
Schlein, Miriam 
Big Talk $2.25 Cott, 1955 44 pp. 


Little Rabbit The High Jumper 
$2.25 Scott, 1957 48 pp. 
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Simon; Norma 

The Baby House $2.25 Lippincott, 1955 

The Daddy Days $2.50 Abelard, 1958 

A Tree For Me _ $2.25 Lippincott, 1956 

The Wet World $2.25 Lippincott, 1954 
Skaar, Grace 

The Little Red House 

$2.00 Scott, 1955 32 pp. 
Slobodkin, Louis and Florence 

Dinny and Danny $3.00 MacMillan, 1951 

Millions and Millions 

$2.75 Vanguard, 1955 30 pp. 

One Is Good But Two Are Better 

$2.75 Vanguard, 1956 36 pp. 

Too Many Mittens 

$2.75 Vanguard 1958 32 pp. 
Slobodkin, Espyr 

The Wonderful Feast 

$2.35 Lothrop, 1955 32 pp. 
Steiner, Charlotte 

A Friend Is Annie $2.75 Knopf, 1956 

Kiki Loves Music 

$1.50 Doubleday, 1954 36 pp. 

Patsy’s Pet $1.50 Doubleday, 1955 

Terry Writes a Letter $2.50 MacMillan, 
Sutton, Felix 

The Big Treasure Book of Wheels 

$1.00 Grosset, 1953 
Tresselt, Alvin 

I Saw The Sea Come In 

$2.75 Lothrop, — 32 pp. 

Follow The Win 

$2.75 Lothrop, 1950 32 p 

Wake Up, City! $2.75 4. am 1956 32 pp. 

Wake Up, Farm! $2.75 Lothrop, 1955 36 pp. 
Udrey, Janice 

A Tree Is Nice $2.50 Harper, 1956 32 pp. 
Woodcock. Louise 

Hi-Ho, Three In A Row 

25c Golden Press, 1954 

Wiggles 25c Golden Press, 1953 
Wright, Ethyl 

Saturday Walk $1.75 Scott, 1954 40 pp. 
Yashima, Taro 

Umbrella $2.50 Viking, 1958 32 pp. 
Zion, Gene 

All Falling Down $2.50 Harper, 1951 

Dear Garbage Man 

$2.50 Harper. 1957 32 pp. 

Harry The Dirty Dog 

$2.50 Harper, 1956 32 pp. 

Hide and Seek Day 

$2.50 Harper, 1954 32 pp. 

No Roses For Harry 

$2.50 Harper, 1958 32 pp. 

Really Spring $2.50 Harper, 1956 32 pp. 

The Summer Snowman 

$2.50 Harper, 1955 32 pp. 
Zolotow, Charlotte 

Over and Over $2.75 Harper, 1957 


Story Collections 


Child Study Association of America, Inc. 
Read Me Another Story $2.50 Crowell, 1950 
Gruenberg, Sidonie (Comp.) 
Let’s Read A Story 
$2.95 Garden City, 1957 
Mitchell, Lucy Sprague and 
Black, Irma Simonton 
Believe and Make Believe 
$3.00 Dutton, 1956 
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Poetry 


Aldis, Dorothy 
All Together $3.00 Putnam, 1952 
Cole, William (Comp.) 
I Went to the Animal Fair 
$2.75 World, 1958 48 pp. 
De Regniers and Haas 
Something Special 
$2.25 Harcourt, 1958 48 pp. 
Jaszi, Jean 
Everybody Has Two Eyes 
$2.50 Lothrop, 1956 
Livingston, Myra Cohen 
Whispers and Other Poems 
$2.25 Harcourt, 1958 49 pp. 
Wide Awake $2.25 Harcourt, 1959 
McEwen, Cathering Schaefer (Comp.) 
Away We Go_ $2.50 Crowell, 1956 
Peterson, Isabel (Comp.) 
The First Book of Poetry $1.95 Watts, 1954 
Rojankovsky, Feodor 
More Mother Goose Rhymes 
25c Golden Press, 1958 
Thompson. Jean McKee (Comp.) 
Poems To Grow On 
$3.50 Beacon Press, 1957 
Wilkin, Eloise 
Baby’s Mother Goose 
$1.25 Golden Press, 1958 


Science 


Branley Franklynard; Vaughn, Eleanor 
Mickey’s Magnet $2.50 Crowell, 1956 
Carter, Katherine 
The True Book of Oceans 
$2.00 Children’s Press, 1958 48 pp. 
Clemons, Elizabeth 
Wings, “heels and Motors 
$1.50 Grucset, 1958 68 pp. 
Downer, Mary Louise 
The Flower $1.75 Scott, 1955, 32 pp. 
Friskey, Margaret 
My Easy-to-Read True Book of Birds We 
Know $1.00 Grosset, 1959 
Garelick, Mary 
What’s Inside? $2.00 Scott, 1955, 64 pp. 
Gottlieb, William 
Let’s Go to the Brook 
$2.75 Doubleday, 1951 
Hurd, Edith Thacher 
Mr. Charlie’s Chicken House 
$2.00 Lippincott, 1955 
Lewellen, John 
The True Book of Farm Animals 
$2.00 Children’s Press, 1954, 48 pp. 
Miner, Irene 
The True Book of Plants 
We Know $2.00 Children’s Press, 1953 
The True Book of the Post Office and Its 
Helpers $2.00 Children’s Press, 1955, 48 pp. 
Parker, Bertha M. 
The Deep Blue Sea 25c Golden Press, 1958 
Podendorf, Illa 
My Easy-to-Read True Book of Animal 
Babies $1.00 Grosset, 1959 
The True Book of Insects 
$2.00 Children’s Press, 1954, 48 pp. 
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The True Book of Pebbles and Shells 
$2.00 Children’s Press, 1 
The True Book of Trees 
$2.00 Children’s Press, 1954, 48 pp. 
Sage, Junper 
The Man in the Manhole and the Fix It Men 
$2.00 Scott, 1955, 48 pp. 
Schlein, Miriam 
Fast Is Not A Ladybug 
$2.25 Scott, 1953, 40 pp. 
Heavy Is A Hippopotamus 
$1.75 Scott, 1954, 40 pp. 
It’s About Time $2.00 Scott, 1955, 48 pp. 
Shapes $1.75 Scott, 1952, 40 pp. 
Schneider, Herman and Nina 
How Big Is Big? $2.50 Scott, 1950, 40 pp. 
Selsam, Millicent 
A Time For Sleep $2.25 Scott, 1953, 64 pp. 
All About Eggs $2.00 Scott, 1952, 72 pp. 
All Kinds of Babies 
$2.50 Scott, 1953, 48 pp. 
Watson, Jane Werner 
Birds 50c Golden Press, 1958 
Wonders of Nature 25c, $1.00 
Golden Press, 1957 
Zaffo, George and Cameron 
e Big Book of Boats and Ships 
$1.00 Grosset, 1951 
The Big Book of Fire Engines 
$1.00 Grosset, 1950 
The Big Book of Real Building and 
Wrecking Machines: $1.00 Grosset, 1951 
The Big Book of Real Locomotives 
$1.00 Grosset, 1953 
Zim, Herbert and Shoemaker, Hurst 
Fishes $1.89 Golden Press, 1956 
Flowers $1.89 Golden Press, 1950, 157 pp. 
Insects $1.89 Golden Press, 1951, 160 pp. 
Parakeets $1.89 Morrow, 1953 
Reptiles and Amphibians (Rev. 1956) 
$1.89 Golden Press, 1957 
Rocks and Minerals 
$1.98 Golden Press, 1957 
Seashores $1.89 Golden Press, 1955 
Trees (Rev. 1956) 


Books for Specific Occasions 


(To be used with discretion) 

Appel, Clara and Morey 

We Are Six $2.95 Golden Press, 1959 
Brown Margaret Wise 

The Dead Bird $2.75 Scott, 1958, 48 pp. 
Chase, Francine (Supervision of Lester 

Coleman, M.D., Introduction by Flanders 

Dunbar) 

A Visit to the Hospital $1.50 Grosset, 1957 
Gruenberg, Sidone 

The Wonderful Story of How You Were 

Born $2.00 Hanover House, 1952 
Jolier, Ruth 

Jill’s Check Up $2.00 Melmont, 1957 
Langstaff, Nancy 

A Tiny Baby for You 

$2.50 Harcourt, 1955, 40pp. 
Sever, Josephine 

(Supervision of Sidney Gellis, M.D.) 

Johnny Goes to the Hospital 

$1.25,$2.25 Houghton Mifflin, 1953 
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FILMS FROM THE CONFERENCE FILM RESOURCE CENTER 


List prepared by Mary Rogers, Nursery School, University of 


California, Los Angeles 


And So They Grow. Sound. Color. 28 
min. Campus Film Productions, New 
York City. Rental: color $10.00; black 
and white $6.00. 
A documentary film produced for the 
Play Schools Association, New York. 
A real life study of a group of nine- 
year-olds photographed over a period 
of a year. Activities can be related 
to nursery school level. 
Blocks—A Material for Learning. Color 
or black and white. Sound. 16 min. 
Campus Film Productions, New York 
City. Rental: color $10.00; black and 
white $6.00. 
An unrehearsed film that shows chil- 
dren’s use of blocks to gain mastery 
over ideas and to give a quality of re- 
ality to their imanigative play. Pro- 
duced by the Play Schools Associa- 
tion, New York City. 
Building Children’s Personalities with 
Creative Dance. Sound. Color. 30 min. 
University of California Extension, Los 
Angeles. Rental: $7.50. 
Shows how children reveal deep feel- 
ings as they improvise dance patterns. 
Children’s Fantasies. Sound. 20 min. 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York. 
Discussion between two sets of par- 
ents about children’s fantasies. Ex- 
plores the reasons for a child’s fan- 
tasies and how they develop. 


Eye of the Beholder. Sound. 25 minh. 
University of California Visual Library. 
Rental: $6.00. 
Shows a series of events in the fe 
‘of a young man as they appear 
through the eyes of a variety of peo- 
ple. Useful for adult discussion groups. 
Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives. 
Sound. 22 min. Text-Film Dept., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
Careful documentation of typical be- 
havior of four and five-year-olds in 
both home and school. Humorous. 
Little World. Sound. Color. 20 min. 
New York University Film Library. 
Rental $20.00. 
Sponsored by the Day Care Council 
of New York. Shows four-year-olds 
in a typical day care center. De- 


scribes the functions of this type of 
program, and pictures the experiences 
which make a good day for the chil- 
dren. 
Nursery Schools in Action. Sound. Col- 
or. 20 min. Grosse Pointe University 
Nursery School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Depicts a nursery school in action, 
pointing up the values it has for young 
children. Illustrates nursery school 
programming, procedures and equip- 
ment. 
The Normal Development of the Infant 
in the First Year of Life. Color. 25 min. 
Department of Pediatrics, University of 
California, Los Angeles. Rental $10.00. 
Depicts the neuro-muscular develop- 
ment of the infant during the first 
year of life. 
Planning Creative Play Equipment for 
Young Children. Sound. Color. Univers- 
ity of California Extension Division, Los 
Angeles. Rental: $15.00. 
Cooperative development of play ma- 
terials by parents in a community 
nursery school. Produced at the 
Sierra Madre Community Nursery 
School. 


Roots of Happiness. Sound. Black and 
white. Mental Health Film Board, Inc., 
New York. 
The film tells the story of a Puerto 
Rican family finding happiness and 
contentment through the sympathetic 
understanding of mature parents. 


The True Story About Hospitals. Pre- 

faced by The Scare Story. Color. Sound. 

15 min. Children’s Hospital Society, Los 

Angeles. Rental $3.00. 
Emphasizes ways the doctors and 
nurses help children to get well. De- 
signed to help relieve anxieties about 
hospitalization. The preface, The 
Scare Story is for adults only. It 
dramatizes for adults the child’s-eye- 
view of common hospital practices and 
equipment. 

They Learn From Each Other. Sound. 

Color. 25 min. Merrill-Palmer, Detroit. 
Shows children in a nursery school 
setting. Emphasis is upon what chil- 
dren learn from each other through 


group play. 
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The Journal of Nursery Education 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a Journal which is sent to members and libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership assures you of in- 
formation about forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting nursery education 
to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening the programs of 
local organizations, committees are now at work planning ways to improve com- 
munication and cooperation among local, state and regional groups concerned with 


young children. 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the voice that speaks in behalf of 
young children. You can help in the process of welding together people throughout 
the world who have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


To join NANE: Complete the form be- 
low and mail with check payable to the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION, to 


The National Association for Nurs- 
ery Education 

155 East Ohio Street 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


Member: 
Canada and Mexico ($2.00) ____-____ 
All other countries ($4.00) __________ 


I would like to become a member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION. Enclosed is 
for my annual membership 
dues for the year 1959-60 of which $2.00 
is for a subscription to the JOURNAL 
OF NURSERY EDUCATION for one 
year. 


To obtain information without obligation about how 
an organization may become affiliated with NANE, 
send the information requested below to: 


The National Association for Nursery Education 
155 East Ohio St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES $5.00 WHEN PAID DIRECTLY TO THE NA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH IS AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 
(50 copies or more 3c) 
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Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN $. 


The Cooperative Nursery School—A Significant Trend S Nursery Education, 
by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from NANE BULLETI 


A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public oer ye les What You Want for 
Your Child, by James L. Hymes, Jr. __- 
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A statement prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics ____________ 
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Let’s Play Outdoors 

by Katherine Read (25 or more copies 40c each) 
What Is Music for Young Children? 

by Betty Jones (25 or more copies 70c each) 
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Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 70c each) 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(50 or more copies 3c each) 
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(20 or more copies 40c each) 
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by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70c each) 
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by James L. Hymes, Jr. (50 or more copies 3c each) 
Water ,Sand and Mud as Play Materials, by David B. Friedman,~M.D., 

Dorothy Colodny, M.D., Mary Burnett and T. D. Cutsforth 
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This page may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with eacn 


shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. 


orders are postage free. 
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